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Gracing today’s finest cars 


YOU TAKE THE ROAD in style when you ride on new 3-T Nylon 
Tyres by Goodyear. The strongest, safest, most luxurious 
tyres ever made. They combine the miracle-strength of exclusive 
3-T Nylon cord with the unique Self-Adjusting Tread. 


THE WORLD OVER, MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TYRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKE 
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CHARIVARIA 


NY lingering doubts on the Prime 
Minister’s newly-acquired stature 
melted away on the Daily Mail’s pro- 
nouncement that only two things could 
save the Free Trade Plan for Europe: 
“a miracle, or Mr. Macmillan’s personal 
intervention.” 


Russian doctors announce a “cure” 
for old age. It is believed that patients 
have to go to Siberia to take it. 


THE engine-driver who had a home- 
made bomb dropped into his driving- 
cab by Sussex teenagers was said in 
court to have had “tingling feet. for 
several days.”’ Itching hands, too. 


Sir Ian Jacop’s declaration to a 
luncheon audience that B.B.C. tele- 
vision has no intention of being “ purely 
highbrow ” shook people who had got the 
very opposite impression from such de- 
terminedly cultural features as ““Whack- 
O!” “Those Beverley Sisters,” “I 
Married Joan,” “ Six-Five Special,’ and 
the Charlie Chester, Charlie Drake, Phil 
Silvers, George Gobel and Perry Como 
shows. 


REPORTERS tried to squeeze drama out 
of the fact that a second-hand car in 





good condition remained unsold for 
some time, though reasonably priced at 
ls. 3d. Obviously passers-by thought 
this was the deposit. 


AN unwarrantable fuss was made about 
the Essex couple on National Assistance 
who were found to be buying a television 
set out of income. What’s the Welfare 
State supposed to be for? 


LuToN CorRPoRATION, with thirty-five 
tons of swept-up leaves on its hands, 


has made a desperate offer to deliver a 
load free to local gardeners. All 
acceptances so far stipulate that a load 
of apples is taken in exchange. . 


Protests over that German submarine’s 
arrival at Portsmouth on Armistice Day 
seem amply justified. It clashed with 
Bonn’s cancellation of a £20,000,000 
armaments order from British firms. 


Do-1T-yourRSELF has obviously been 
accepted at the highest level, with the 
news that the U.S. Steel Corporation 
has started special production, for do- 
it-yourselfers, of an “unbendable, 
unbreakable nail.” Now for an un- 
hittable, uncrushable thumb. 


Moon Madness 

America, the Russians say, will soon 

Establish hostile bases in the Moon— 

And, at the moment that their spokes- 
man speaks, 

The lava gushes from the lunar peaks! 

Is it a live volcano?—or the birth 

Of Moon-based sputniks taking off for 
Earth? 
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SIDE-effect of the Montgomery 

memoirs has been the banning of 
duffel-coats in Italy, where it was felt 
that aspersions on the Italian fighting 
man made it no longer appropriate that 
a garment, nationally known as the 
“monty,” should remain in favour. 
This of course is no new thing. At 
the height of the Suez affair, City men 
were burning their Anthony Eden hats 
in dozens, and it was at the end of the 
war, when Russia made her impalpable 
modulation from ally to suspect, that 
the Balaclava helmet disappeared from 
view. It is to be hoped that the Field- 
Marshal will not be too dismayed by 
these examples, however. No doubt the 
“monty” will come back. The political 
popularity of the Iron Duke only 
temporarily slowed up the market for 
wellingtons, which, this summer, have 
perhaps been more widely adopted in 
this country than ever before. 


Very Short List 

EAR after year the unhappy 

adjudicators for the Nobel Peace 
Prize root round to. find some faintly 
possible winner. Sometimes they hit 
on a statesman who has not actually 
declared war during the previous 
twelve months; sometimes, shutting an 
eye to narrow legalism, they make the 
award to the moving spirit of some 
Good Cause, hoping he will hand it 
over. Why on earth don’t the Swedes 
abandon the attempt to find prize- 
worthy peacemakers of equivalent status 
to the chemists and physicists and take 
whatever steps are needed to switch the 
benefaction to some more hopeful field? 
There is no separate Nobel Prize for 
biology or, perhaps more serious, for 


psychology. Encouraging research on 
Man is more likely to lead to lasting 
peace than all your awards to Foreign 
Ministers or patchers of torn humanity. 


The First First Noel 

ITH thirty-six begging days 

to Christmas, we have just 
enough time to collect our wits about 
carols, There is some agreement, I 
think, about what a carol is: i.e. it has 
words and they are not “We-ee wish 
you a merry Christmas (thrice) And a 
happy New Year We-ee wish you, etc.” 
A choice from at least two tunes should 
be available, the first verse should be 
word perfect, two or more of the waits 
should be singing. ‘These are minimum 
requirements. But there is no agreement 
about the date before which it is not 
tolerable to have carol singers at all. 
I suggest December 16, on which day 
the monks used to lay off psalms and 
start the special Christmas chants; 
they put the first two words of the first 
chant into the Calendar as a reminder, 
and these words can still be found 
among the Saints and Bishops in those 
lost acres at the beginning of the Prayer 
Book. They are O Sapientia. 


O.H.M.S. 
HILE labels bearing these formid- 
able letters—which in electrical 
circles are an indication of the amount 
of obstruction offered—are in the news, 




















“Just because I can't honestly get interested 
in this thing I fail to see why I should be 
branded as a Commie.” 
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it may be worth while asking what 
principle guides Government depart- 
ments in the issue of free, franked 
return labels. The tax collector, for 
instance, sends me an “Official Paid” 
stick-on economy label with his demand, 
not caring, I suppose, to add another 
threepence to the considerable burden 
he is asking me to shoulder. The Post- 
master-General, whose bill though 
smaller is hardly less staggering, makes 
no such compassionate gesture. He 
deliberately pockets another three 
pennies for my stamp. What he would 
co if I omitted to stamp my envelope 
I have no idea. Would he pay the 
postage himself? Or refuse to accept 
delivery? Probably the former, since it 
costs him nothing to put money in his 
own till. But in that case why do I 
bother to put a stamp on? Is it possible 
that I am the only one of the P.M.G.’s 
innumerable correspondents who does? 


Laughter on Board 
OVERING a merry session of the 
Thames Conservancy Board, The 
Times reports a cheerful speech from 
“A. P. H.” about a seal at Teddington 
and then precedes the Chairman’s reply 
with the damning words “in humorous 
vein.” I should have thought that Th: 
Times could simply have printed Sir 
Jocelyn Bray’s suggestion that the 
Secretary might look into the question 
of whether the seal had a licence to pass 
through the lock and trusted the quick- 
witted reader to guess what particular 
vein he happened to be in. The only 
explanation I can think of is that people 
who know Sir Jocelyn would take his 
remark literally unless warned. Speakers 
vary a lot in the amount of help 
they give their hearers. Some explain 
they are going to amuse, some that they 
have done so, often by continuing “ But 
more seriously .. .””. Other contributors 
to the discussion are not mentioned but 
my guess is that at least one of them 
carried on from the point reached by the 
Chairman and asked whether the licence 
had a seal. 








SPORTING PRINTS 
The third in Hewison’s series of 
Sporting Prints appears on page 679. 
The subject is 


BILLY WRIGHT 
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PAUL REILLY on Design 


OD preserve me from the 
tyranny of the three-piece 
suite.” The speaker was 
Mrs. Alison Settle, her 
audience about three hun- 
dred representative women, 
her reception an ovation. 
That was ten years ago, yet 
the tyranny persists even 
though it has been joined by another 
and opposite one—the equally irrational 
rule that no two pieces shall be alike 
and even, it sometimes seems, that no 
single piece may be uniform in colour 
but must, like motor-cars and sundaes, 
come in two tones. 

It is tempting to argue the force of 
Snobbery in the Home from a catalogue 
of such examples, to dwell on things 
U and Non-U, on rubber plants versus 
aspidistras (or is it now aspidistras 
versus rubber plants?), on folkweaves 
versus brocades, on doilies and fringes, 
chintzes and china cabinets, silver 
salvers and fish knives, crumb brushes 
and condiment sets, and on Things 
Placed Cornerwise, for there is a sort of 
perpetual motion, rather like those 
German paternoster lifts, whereby 
to-day’s favourite is already on its way 
down while yesterday’s is on its way up. 
I have a little book on Manners and 
Tone of Good Society written by an 
aristocrat about a hundred years ago 
which commands me to offer sherry 
wine after, not before, a meal which 
itself must always be served on a white 
damask tablecloth. (Northern Ireland 
please note and prepare; the days of 
polished tables and place mats may be 
numbered.) 

The furnishing industries are ex- 
ceptionally well stocked with easy game 
for those who hunt butts for their social 


sarcasm. We all have our private col- 
lections, often culled at our neighbours’ 
expense, but where do they lead us? 
After surveying my own pets, which 
include. items of such _ respectable 
lineage as wrought-iron gates, Hogarth 
picture frames (usually hung too high 
on the wall), Knole settees, gilt chairs 
in the Louis taste, Adam wall sconces 
with electrified wicks and wax, Jacobean 
gout in table legs and Elizabethan 
water-on-the-knee, high french polishes 
and low divans, and also things of such 
recent vintage as more than one wall- 
paper in the same room and con- 
traptions of white-coated wire with red 
knobs on the end, I came to the con- 
clusion that such a list, though great fun 
to compile, would be about as reward- 
ing as the recent B.B.C. television 
programmes on Class. 

And yet, I suppose, they are one and 
all manifestations of snobbery, just as 
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In 1846-7 Thackeray wrote “‘The 
Snobs of England” in PUNCH, 
later reprinted as “‘The Book 
of Snobs.”’ In this series snob- 
bery is brought up to date, 
but the title decorations are 
from Thackeray’s own drawings. 


is my own antipathy to them, which 
only confirms my belief that snobbery 
has been and could be again the most 
vitalizing catalytic agent in everything 
to do with the house, from its archi- 
tecture to its furnishing. But it can be 
this rich ingredient only if consciously 
pursued. In its passive, submissive 
guise it is the perfect cover for rapacity 
or sloth on the part of everyone from 
the factory to the shop and on into 
the parlour. And, regrettably, that is its 
most common role to-day—the aimless 
perpetuation of stock images and estab- 
blished values whether or not they 
make any sense or contribution. 

At root this is a failure of leadership 
and of cultural nerve. If our Top 
People were not so scared of their own 
times we could have again the sort of 
pattern that distinguished our eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries—splen- 
did houses (to-day more often flats or 
offices) commissioned with guts and 
gusto from the most daring and often 
the youngest architects of the day 
(Decimus Burton was only twenty-five 
when he designed the Athenzum of 
all places), furnished by imaginative, 
creative craftsmen, and lived in by 
people who believed that there were no 
times like their own; and then further 
down the scale, modest but sure-footed 
houses filled with honestly made furni- 
ture reflecting but not aping the con- 
temporary taste at the top. In those days 
snobbery made a positive contribution 
to the domestic arts, the leaders of 
society. vying with each other to be up- 
to-date, their followers well satisfied 
with the pace they set. 

What is the picture to-day? Very 
different of course and for many good 
reasons. We no longer live in an age of 
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hand production where a man sells in 
his front room what he makes in his 
back room and knows his customers as 
well as he knows himself. Specialization 
and industrialization have separated the 
maker from his customer and in many 
cases have even separated a maker from 
the final product to which he has con- 
tributed, so that all he sees and knows 
is a part of the whole. And between 
maker and customer have come a host 
of middlemen and distributors who, 
not knowing how things are made, do 
not therefore know how they should be 
made, and cannot set or maintain any 
standards other than statistical ones; as 
Lewis Mumford has said, they count 
numbers until only numbers count, or 
as a manufacturer replied the other day 
when asked what his factory made: 
“Oh, about forty thousand a year.” 
Nor do we live in so hierarchical a 
society. The social centre of gravity 
cannot be so easily pin-pointed. It is 
certainly no longer in a country house 
aristocracy; perhaps it is in the pro- 
fessional, managerial, expense-account 
class, which by now includes the top 
brass of the trade unions. But these 
people have not been in the saddle long 
enough to give any lead in matters of 
taste or design; they take their cue from 


the ghosts of the past, from those 
descendants of the old families, the 
now impoverished gentlefolk, who must 


at all cost keep up appearances. And 
the appearances that they must keep up 
seem inevitably to be echoes and 
memories of days gone by. ‘These in 
turn are commercially reproduced, with 
less authenticity and more pretentious- 
ness at each remove, and are then sold 
through famous department stores to 
all who by wealth or position or 
education become readers of the glossy 
magazines, and so, in the name of 
tradition, the real English tradition 
of experiment and development dies on 
its feet. 

Everyone who matters, or who 
claims to matter strives to create a 
period-setting for himself, however 
muddie-aged the period. For the rich 
and sophisticated, who can afford an 
interior decorator, it may well be the 
Regency spiced with vintage Victoriana 
(soon perhaps to be replaced by the new 
Fornasetti creations); for the more con- 
servative it is still most likely repro- 
duction Sheraton in the dining-room 
with a touch of Queen Anne upstairs 

















“There they are, Miss Chalmers—all safe and sound as usual.” 


in the bureau and fireside chairs (below 
stairs you can be as modern as you 
like); for the less secure almost certainly 
a few late Stuart pieces like those high- 
backed carved chairs in the hall; for 
the new arrivals either a tendency 
towards dark oak with a heavy refectory 
table in the offing or else plenty of 
parvenu baroque gilding; and for the 
humble who buy on H.P. but who still 
play follow-my-leader, quite certainly 
Repro-Jaco and as shiny and bulbous 
as it comes, not forgetting of course the 
“antique rub,” that peculiar kippering 
from the corners inwards. 

Thus the past is perpetuated on the 
feeble but deep-rooted fallacy that 
nothing can be good unless it looks old; 
thus we track back through the 
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centuries as we reach down in society 
(in offices the reel is often reversed, 
the clerks sitting at modern metal 
furniture, the executives at near- 
Georgian, the directors and chairman 
being tucked away in panelled Jacobean 
cigar boxes); thus we meet the quaint 
circumstance of one of our most famous 
manufacturers unveiling his 1958 pat- 
terns only to reveal nothing more 
modern, or for that matter British, than 
some clever variations on French seven- 
teenth-century baroque; and thus it 
happens that a candidate for a post in 
the nameless ministry which furnishes 
our embassies overseas will be asked 
whether she knows anything about 
antique furniture and will be told that 
it is important that she should since 





“We make our own Chippendale.” 
The German pundit, Dr. Wilhelm 
Dibelius, was not far wrong when he 
wrote of this country that nowhere else 
have the forms of the past so tenacious 
a hold upon the present. 

But wait a minute—what is that boxy 
thing on brass-shod ebonized pegs or 
that perky little chair on splayed legs 
with its cushion one colour and its 
backside another? “That? Oh, that’s 
a bit of this contemporary—you know, 
the stuff the Council of Industrial 
Design pushes around. It won’t last 
mind you, just a flash in the pan. You 
mark my words.” 

That last speaker, if I am not mis- 
taken, was a manufacturer of “‘traditional 
furniture” whose market has turned 
sour on him and who has told his 
faithful foreman to have a go at this 
new-fangled stuff and see what he can 
make of it. And, of course, not knowing 
his art from his elbow and seldom 
having seen a real piece of furniture, 
the faithful foreman makes just as big 
a hash of it as he used to make of his 
reproductions. One hopes the Council 
of Industrial Design would not wittingly 
give it house-room, but otherwise his 
master was probably right. That sort 
of Repro-Contempo deserves all the 
punishment predicted for it. 





Other writers in this series will be: 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
SPIKE HUGHES 

SIRIOL HUGH-JONES 
HENRY LONGHURST 
THE REV. SIMON PHIPPS 
STEPHEN POTTER 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 
GEORGE SCHWARTZ 
ANNE SCOTT-JAMES 
GWYN THOMAS 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS 











Yet behind it lies the first glimpse of 
positive creation that we have witnessed 
since our fine traditions petered out. 
For those who look for such consolation 
the best modern furniture has quite a 
venerable ancestry, back to William 
Morris in fact and even further if we 
listen to Matthew Digby Wyatt, that 
outspoken critic of the 1851 Exhibition 
who chastised the manufacturers of his 
day for what is still a besetting sin in 
many industries, namely “borrowing 
ornaments expressive of lofty (historical) 
associations and applying them to mean 
objects.” -And if we read again a paper 
given ‘a hundred years ago by the 
Victorian Gothicist William Burges 
who saw no prospect of improving 
design until we had an architecture of 
our own of which we need not be 
ashamed—he guessed this would not 
happen in the nineteenth century but 
might take place in the twentieth—we 
may fairly ask ourselves where are our 
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present-day snobs who will, as their 
ancestors did, back the times in which 
they are living, for at long last we have 
an architecture we can call our own, if 
we care to seek it out from among the 
mongrels. 


General Election Foolery 
F. ELLIS 


By H. 


4 WHERE will probably be a General 
Election in, or before, May 1960. 

The word “probably” may 

seem to some readers an unnecessary 
weakening of what, even without it, is 
not a particularly dashing political 
prophecy. The Parliament Act of 1911 
limited the duration of Parliament to 
five years, and the present outstanding 
collection of legislators were elected 
(apart from replacements) on May 26, 
1955, so why haver? This is a good 
point, and would be even better were 
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it not for the Triennial Act of 1694, 
which fixed three years as the proper 
duration of Parliament, and the Septen- 
nial Act of 1716, which favoured seven. 
Just as there was nothing to prevent 
the Parliament of 1716, which had been 
elected for three years, from voting 
itself an extra four, so the present lot 
can perfectly legally—in the absence of 
a written Constitution, a Supreme 
Court or any other over-riding check— 
extend its life for another two, or ten, 
or even I suppose (given good health) a 
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hundred years.* It is worth remember- 
ing that “the power of Parliament,” in 
Sir Edward Coke’s words, “is so 
transcendent and absolute that it cannot 
be confined, either for causes or persons, 
within any bounds.” 

Still, let us be bold and say that there 
will be a General Election by May 1960 
at latest. The thought in itself does not 
dismay me. Anything that shuffles the 
Members about a bit and makes them 
momentarily conscious of the Sovereign 
Will of the poor old People is to the 
good. It is not the Election that appals 
but the preliminaries—by which I 
mean all the tomfoolery about when it 
is going to be. This nonsense has begun 
already. The possibility of an autumn 
election was widely canvassed. It is 
getting a bit late for that now, so the 
feeling is that perhaps-it will come in 
the spring, after a bumper Budget— 
unless a rise in the unemployment 
figures persuades the Government that 
next autumn would be a more suitable 
occasion. By September the pound may 
be unsteady again, or a poll of Aberdeen 
fishwives will show that the Prime 
Minister’s popularity has declined by 
08 per cent, and the tipsters will plunge 
for February 1960, with a saver on 
March. 

Nobody from first to last will pretend 
that the final choice of a date will have 
anything to do with the country’s 
interests. The basic assumption is that 
the Government decides to dissolve 
cither because it has suddenly become 
popular for reasons outside its control, 
or because it has just done something 
deliberately to curry favour. It would 
never do for the Prime Minister to 
announce the date of the election well in 
advance. For one thing, he probably 





*This is only true, as a matter of fact, if 
‘“‘Parliament” is regarded as consisting of 
both Houses acting in unison. The House 
of Lords can block any such geriatric 
monkeyings by the Commons, and _ block 
them indefinitely, for the Act of 1948, which 
limited the Lords’ powers of obstruction, 
expressly excluded Bills designed to extend 
the life of Parliament. So the Lords could 
force a dissolution—unless of course the 
Commons took the precaution of preceding 
their Extending Act with a House of Lords 
(Crippling) Act forbidding the Lords ‘to 
interfere in any way with Acts extending the 
life of Parliament. To stop the Lords 
blocking this Crippling Act until dangerously 
near May 1960 some sort of preliminary 
Act amending the 1948 Act might be 
necessary, but of course even that... It 
all goes to show how much we owe to the 
Second Chamber. 
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hasn’t decided; for another, it is 
essential to keep the Opposition in a 
state of hopping uncertainty, so that 
they fear to try to make themselves 
popular in case there may be time 
for them to become un-popular again 
before it matters, if I make myself 
clear. Thus, for perhaps as much as 
eighteen months the delicious game 
continues. There are hints and counter- 
hints. A kind of girlish archness 
descends on Her Majesty’s Ministers 
when they speak of the future. The 
Government’s words and actions, as the 
months roll by, are regarded less and 
less as ends in themselves and more 
and more merely as pointers to the 
Government’s “intentions.” Polls are 
freely taken, party agents quiver in their 
starting-blocks, the boys on the back- 
benches add a new edge to their 
drolleries, and in the midst of it all 
moves the inscrutable figure of the 
Prime Minister, man of mystery, 
arbiter of destiny, cynosure (which 





means “dog’s tail” actually) of every 
eye. 

What all this has to do with the 
proper functioning of democracy, or 
why the electorate has to endure these 
feminine ditherings escapes my notice. 
If a Government is elected for five 
years, why should it not do five years? 
Then we should all know where we 
were, the date of the election would be 
known throughout the life of Parliament, 
and when it came we could all record 
our judgments on the five-year stint as 
a whole. It surely cannot be any part of 
the theory of democracy that voting 
should be influenced by a passing mood, 
carefully seized on by the party in power, 
or carefully manufactured by it. And 
if not, what is the justification for giving 
up before the term’s work is over and 
appealing to the country when it has 
shown no wish to be appealed to? 

Of course, it may happen that a 
Government cannot carry on for the 
full term of office, in which case by all 








means let it explain its inability to the 
House and get itself voted out for 
inefficiency. It might, for instance, 
lose its working majority. That is a 
different matter from its present extra- 
ordinary habit of simply announcing 
“We're off now,” and going—or worse, 
of continually whispering “We may be 
off any minute now,” and not going. 
‘rhis seems to me, with all the respect 
in the world, to be a piece of political 
foolery, wasteful of time, ink and 
tempers, and of extremely little interest 
or significance to voters. 


I don’t often make direct requests of 
Prime Ministers, but would Mr. Mac- 
millan mind announcing now that the 
General Election will be held in May 
1960? He might find that the electors, 
in sheer gratitude for so striking an 
exhibition of common sense, so forth- 
right a renunciation of the feints and 
futilities of political manceuvrings, would 
send him back with a clear mandate to 
stick it out till May 1965. The principle, 
once established, would be unlikely to 
be departed from by his successors, 
The Quinquennium would have arrived. 


You mean, | can help 
the Conservative Party? 
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“Send Monty to Cyprus!” urges 

the Daily Sketch. Well, at least it 

would add another instalment to 
those Memoirs. Thus— 


CHAPTER 34 
Mediterranean 
Postscript 


S I flew to Cyprus in the aeroplane 
A which the Prime Minister had 
put at my disposal I reviewed 
the situation as I saw it. I have always 
believed in committing my plans to 
paper: written in pencil in my own hand- 
writing. I have reproduced the notes I 
made on this occasion in another place. 
The gist of them was as follows: 

1. Cyprus was an island in which 
part of the population was Greek and 
part was Turkish. The garrison was 
British. 

2. There was conflict between the 
British inhabitants and the Greek 
section of the population under 
Archbishop Makarios. 

3. It was therefore necessary to hit 
Archbishop Makarios for six. 

I landed at an airfield near Nicosia. 
An amusing incident occurred at lunch. 
I was offered a Cypriot wine called 
Aphrodite, which I was told was the 
particular pride of the island. I replied 
that I never drank alcohol at all of any 
shape or kind! After that I think I may 
say that the butler knew the form! 

After lunch I went straight to the 
Governor’s residence by car. I did not 
have an escort, as all the troops were 
engaged in escorting the newly-arrived 
NAAFI girls from England. I was not 
assassinated ! 

I had not met Sir Hugh Foot, but I 
had heard that he had been pursuing 
a policy of friendliness towards the 
Cypriots. I want to make it absolutely 
clear that I have an unbounded liking 
and respect for Sir Hugh, in fact he has 
become one of my closest friends. 
Nevertheless I considered that his policy 
was wrong and could only lead to 
disaster: as in fact it almost did. 

He took me into his study and closed 
the door. He asked me first if I intended 
making any changes in the staff when 
I took over from him, and I told him 
that I intended to send them all home 
and bring out an experienced general 
from England to take complete charge 
of the anti-terrorist campaign. I meant, 
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“It’s no use making a noise like that. 


of course, General Horrocks. I then 
gave him my view of the general 
situation. From time to time he inter- 
posed an attempt to give me /is view of 
the situation, but there was no time for 
this, as I had another appointment at 
half-past three. I told him that, as I saw 
it, there was only one way to secure 
peace in Cyprus and that was to hit 
Makarios for six. He agreed; and I 
left with a feeling that, whatever else 
might happen, I could always rely on 
support from that quarter. 

Hugh and his charming wife left for 
England in the evening and I moved 
into his rooms in the Governor’s 
residence. 

At half-past three I saw Major- 
General Darling, the Director of Anti- 
Terrorist Operations. I knew of him as 
a keen and experienced officer but I was 
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not at that time sure that he was the 
man I wanted for the job. I told him, 
“There is one thing we have got to get 
quite clear, Our job here in Cyprus is 
to clear out the terrorists from the 
island root and branch. For that 
purpose two things are necessary. The 
forces under your command must be 
well-trained for the job in hand; and 
they must be one hundred per cent fit.” 

He began to ask me some questions 
about ammunition supply but I cut him 
short. ‘“ You know I dislike details,” I 
told him. I added that I wished to 
address all -ayailable troops at six 
o’clock that evening. I believe that as 
a result of that interview he left with a 
rather higher opinion of me than perhaps 
he had held before! 

That evening I spoke to as many of 
the garrison as were available. I called 
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You’ve been blooded once.” 


them round my jeep and spoke to 
them quietly and very simply. I told 
them that I was “fed up” with EOKA 
and their band of “teddy boys,” and 
that I intended to put a stop to their 
nonsense. To do this it would be 
necessary, whatever they had been 
accustomed to in the past, to go “all 
out.” I announced that I intended to 
institute compulsory P.T. for all ranks, 
with their wives arid families, starting 
at eight o’clock that evening. If every- 
one “pulled their weight” there was 
nothing further to fear, and with the 
co-operation of “the Lord mighty in 
battle” we should soon hit Makarios for 
six and bring peace to the peoples of 
Cyprus. 

It was from that moment that the 
situation in Cyprus began to swing in 
our favour. 
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Plus Ca Change 


OING over in the aircraft a man 
(5 with an important-looking neck 
was straightening out world 
politics for the woman beside him. Only 
his theme-phrase came back to us, with 
enormous authority, every few minutes. 
“Il domine la France, absolument, le 
Général.” 

It was to be a new Paris, for that- we 
were prepared. The notebooks bulging 
in our pockets would doubtless return 
stuffed with the piled-up evidence of a 
change of heart, of a people dedicating 
itself with all solemnity to a discipline 
fresh-minted and unfaltering. In the 
re-birth of a nation such losses as the 
bubble and gaiety of French life must 
be accepted. 

At Le Bourget the squads of riot- 
police had presumably been called away 
to lunch. Driving into Paris we counted 
three “Non” s, scrawled uncertainly 
across factory. walls. 

On the surface nothing had disturbed 




















By ERIC 


the pleasing coma of our hotel. Madame 
was unhurriedly at work on the jumper 
she had been knitting last March. 
Monsieur, still making brave efforts to 
amuse the cat, showed no signs of 
enrolment in the secret service. 

“What about de Gaulle?” 
sharpening my pencil. 

“The General?” said Madame, 
vaguely. “A fine man, a fine record. 
You are in 15 as usual, and the 
patch on the ceiling where the singer 
upstairs forgot his bath is drying out 
nicely.” 

We decided to go out and get down to 
business. In the distro on the corner the 
patron was glad to see us. 

“Everything is wonderfully, amazingly 
late,” he said. ‘‘ The leaves on the river 
are only just turning, with an altogether 
extraordinary magnificence.” 

“Quite so,” I told him, 
about de Gaulle?” 

“Ah, a fine man, that. 
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them around splendidly. Have you 
read about the accountant at Limoges 
who did in four aunts with an axe? 
An excessive affair.” 

“This is obviously a conspiracy,” 
we murmured. “Let us go out and 
use our eyes. Let us go and see 
how many battalions are holding the 
Assemblée.” 

The usual policeman was god-father- 
ing the traffic at the end of the Concorde 
bridge. Outside the Assemblée two 
pigeons were disputing the landing- 
rights on the head of the statue of Sully, 
whose complacency was unshaken. They 
were the only living creatures on guard 
over this great bulwark of democracy. 
Two very ungalvanized workmen had 
roped off a length of pavement and were 
discussing the possibility of laying new 
drains, but it was hard for us to assess 
exactly the political significance of this 
intention. 

By the river a gnarled old man in a 
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tattered red sweater was watching his 
float with the visionary concentration of 
which only Parisian fishermen are 
capable. 

“T excuse myself, monsieur,” I said, 
“but if you would be so extremely 
kind as to give me your views on 
de Gaulle I should be indescribably in 
your debt.” 

“De Gaulle?” he asked, painfully 
wrenching his mind from the fleet of 
fat roach at that moment no doubt 
moving in guilelessly on his maggot. 
“A man to be proud of, that. Take 
a look in my keep-net. No mean 
fish, eh?” 

Our taxi-driver had the ascetic, 
intelligent face of a citizen not to be put 
upon. Of a fiercely independent thinker. 

“Honest,” he replied, “and merci- 
fully strong enough to deal with those 
clowns in the Ministries.” 

At the Crabe Farci we got the last 
table, and our waiter was too pressed to 
talk of anything but food. Around us 
happy families and ravenous business- 
men attacked their nourishment in an 
ecstasy unpolluted by any word of 
politics. Not a single Sten-gun pro- 
truded from the kitchen. Bewildered, 
we went back to bed. 

Next morning when Madeleine 
brought my breakfast I persuaded her 
to sit down. She gets up at six, climbs 
the stairs a hundred times a day, and 
works twelve hours before rushing 
home to her télé. 

“Madeleine,” I began, “we are old 
friends. You can speak freely. I know 
well that in the soul of France there is 
a great turmoil, a terrible fear of a 
future wrapped in mystery. For some 
reason I can find no sign of either.” 

When she had stopped laughing 
Madeleine said simply, her large hands 
spread across her knees, “ When you’re 
in a mess you need someone outside it 
to clean it up. He’s too old for ambition, 
too comfortable for dishonesty, and 
thank God he knows his own mind. 
For the present what more is there to 
say?” 

“But in England people believe you 
are all ravished by anxiety over a 
soldier taking power?” 

“All we’re anxious about is to know 
whether it was the village idiot or the 
General himself who put in that single 
vote against him at Colombey les-Deux- 
Eglises.” 

So we gave it up. 


Ballade des Saucisses du Temps Jadis 


“Ces saucisses sont six sous, ces saucisses-ci” 
Ancient French tongue-twister 


ILLON, more drunken yet more wise 
Than I, more starved yet more serene, 
I echo still your ancient cries. 
Well might you ask, where is that Queen 
Who, with a proud and angry mien, 
Commanded that one Buridan 
Should grace no more this earthly scene; 
Mais ot sont les saucisses d’antan? 


Spirits may sink, yet some things rise, 
Such as the price of margarine, 
The cost of parsnips.and of pies, 
The cost of bacon, fat or lean, 
The mortgage on a house at Sheen, 
The fare to Pau or Perpignan; 
Where has it gone, the cheap sardine? 
Mais ou sont les saucisses d’antan? 


The world assumes a new disguise. 
Where is that lumbering old machine 
That guarded once our native skies? 
What was trinitrotoluene? 
Where are ourselves at seventeen? 
Where is that girl we met at Caen? 
Where is the Empress Josephine? 
Mais on sont les saucisses d’antan? 


Prince, the times are, the times have been; 
The red sun sinks in Val d’Aran. 
Where are the years that once were green? 
Mais ot sont les saucisses d’antan? 
R. P. LISTER 























N a recent international bridge 
6) occasion a member of the 
losing team openly accused his 
opponents of cheating. His bold action 
marked a change from covert mutterings, 
and tongues wagged freely when the 
story hit the headlines—‘ Didn’t you 
know? All these tournament experts are 
professional cardsharpers.”’ 

The actual charge was not very 
impressive. 

Those who watch a big match have a 
rather thin time, for they are not 
allowed within six feet of the players. 
There is a sound reason for this rule. 
A keen supporter has no need to hiss 
“Look out! All the missing trumps are 
on your left!” for he can put you on the 
qui v.ve by breathing noisily down your 
neck. Once, however, when a diamond 
was led against my spade contract and 
I absent-mindedly fingered a trump, 
there was an agonized cry at my elbow— 
“You’vVE GOT A DIAMOND!” = For- 
tunately the tournament director ruled 


“That's the pattern these days. 





Amateur 











that I could not be compelled to revoke. 
Thus, before the bidding begins you 
hold up your cards at arm’s length for 
the benefit of the gallery. It was this 
practice that led to the big international 
incident, with the allegation that certain 
players held their cards high with a 
good hand and low with a bad one. 
Well, I was not there to judge, but there 
must be more subtle ways of signalling 
a good hand to one’s partner. With a 
poor hand, of course, you can simply 
pass throughout the auction. So much 
for the “professionals” (who, incident- 
ally, do not play for money). How about 
the army of so-called average players? 
Improper information is continually 
conveyed, in any card room in any land, 
by people of impeccable character who 
would bitterly resent a hint that their 
ethics were suspect. The biggest 
crook I ever played with, although he 
was competely unaware of his wrong- 
doing, was a dignitary of the Church. 
His bidding was intoned like a litany, 
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Manager under pressure—switch in tactics.” 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


his hesitations and meaning glances 
were as artistic as any prearranged code. 
The first time I partnered him he made 
a series of slow passes while the 
opponents bid haltingly to game; they 
went four down, and my partner found 
his voice: ‘“Couldn’t you double?” 

“Not very well. I had only one sure 
trick.” 

“But didn’t you know I had some- 
thing?” 

“Er—yes—in a way. But you never 
made a bid.” 

He gazed at me in astonishment. “I 
thought an expert like you would be 
quicker on the uptake.” 

A point overlooked by habitual 
offenders is brought out by the following 
example: 

West East 
@K2 #AQ1073 


WAKIJ9 Pi cemt 
@Q108764 $AJ93 


& 8 1643 


West played the hand in six diamonds. 
Clubs were led and continued; having 
ruffed the second, he played the queen 
of trumps. North, a notoriously un- 
ethical customer, produced an elaborate 
fumble and an audible sigh before 
playing a small diamond. 

The odds favour the finesse, but 
West was no mean psychologist; he 
reached for dummy’s ace and invited 
South to drop the bare king. South 
obliged and turned on his partner. 
“When you hesitate in a case like that,” 
he snarled, “everyone knows you can’t 
have the king.” 

Many players are unaware that it is 
wrong to draw deductions from their 
partner’s hesitation or mannerism. 
Victor Mollo tells an old story with a 
new twist in his latest book, Bridge 
Psychology. North-South had reached 
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game and sixty. South dealt and viewed 
the following: 


aA8 
¥AQJ762 
@AJ9 
&AQ 
He made the artificial demand bid of 
two clubs; West passed, and North 
thought a long time before giving the 
negative response of two diamonds. 
South inferred that his partner was on 
the verge of a positive response with 
some eight or nine points; since a mark- 
time bid might conceivably be dropped 
at the score, he went straight to six 
hearts. Alas for psychology! West 
doubled and the penalty was 1400. 
North was thinking of something 
quite different. Two clubs was a game 
call at sixty up. Only a strong sense of 
duty deterred him from passing on a 
hand with seven small clubs, a void in 
hearts and no card higher than a nine. 
The ethics of the next episode are 
rather more involved. 
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The contract was six hearts. Having 
ruffed the second spade lead, South 
took two rounds of trumps with the 
king and ace. He was then faced with 
the problem of picking up East’s 
guarded knave of hearts. A trump coup 
was the only hope. 

To obtain the desired position 
South had to reduce his hearts with 
another spade ruff and end up with the 
lead in dummy. First, however, he had 
to play three rounds of clubs, risking 
a ruff by East—unless he could be 
bluffed into thinking that the king of 
clubs was held by West. Dummy was 
entered with a diamond, a spade was 
trumped, and then came a rather odd 
sequence of events. 

South pensively took a cigarette from 
his case before leading a low club. 
West played the two and accepted the 
offer of a cigarette; as he looked round 


for a light, South went through the 
motions of “ finessing” dummy’s queen. 
The ace of clubs followed, and then a 
small one as though South intended to 
ruff it. When East fell for this ruse and 
discarded a diamond, South was home 
and dry; whatever East did ‘now, his 
knave of hearts could be trapped. 
What lay behind the by-play with the 
cigarettes? Later on, South explained. 
He had to create the illusion that he did 
not hold the king of clubs, and West 
had the odious habit of leaning forward 
to gather the trick whenever he thought 


a losing finesse was being taken into his 
partner’s hand. But for the carcfully- 
timed cigarette offer, West would have 
given the show away and encouraged 
East to trump the third club lead, 
thereby defeating the slam. 

Did South commit an offence under 
that section of the laws which bears the 
intriguing heading “ Improper Remarks 
and Gestures”? Is it improper to make 
an improper gesture to forestall an 
improper gesture by one’s opponent? 

Perhaps one day all-in bridge will be 
legalized, with no holds barred. 
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“Spoil your ballot paper and they’ll guess who voted ‘No’ at the referendum.” 
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A selection of work by undergraduates of 
various universities. For reasons of space 
the articles have had to be severely cut, and 
many other articles and drawings omitted. 
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Hard Cases in Montenegro 


r NHE tortoise we brought back from 
Montenegro bids fair to outlive us 
all. I went to see him the other 

day. A lot of people go to see him, 
ostensibly to meet David who looks 
after him, but it’s the tortoise really. 
We all suffered more or less on that trip, 
and I don’t think any of us really 
recovered, except the tortoise. He 
wasn’t our first tortoise of course. We 
had nearly as much trouble with 
tortoises as with anything else, which is 
saying a great deal. 

The first one, as I remember it, was 
on the steep slopes of the Ibar valley. 
I was examining a flower when it rolled 
down the hill and hit me on the boot. 
Then it unreeled its head and bit me 
speculatively. They nearly always come 
at you like that; sometimes you hear 
them coming and can duck, but if 
you’re having a doze on the mountain- 
side after lunch they get you on the 
head. We did a lot of work to see if they 
climbed back up the hill afterwards or 
whether there were enough of them 
hatching out above to replenish the 
stream, but we never found out. We 
took this tortoise back to camp with us, 
and tethered it to the truck with a piece 
of stout wire. When we’d done the 
knot up it looked round and bit through 
the wire precisely, like a _ trained 
electrician. 

Dave was insistent, however (at this 
stage), that we ought to take one home 
with us, “just to show people the sort 
of wild country we’re working,” he said. 
He came across a sound specimen one 
day and brought it back, attached firmly 
to him by the jaws. We took a broad- 
minded view of this outrage on the 
whole and did our best to make the 
animal welcome. It was useless because 


at first it refused to eat at all, but one 
day, when we were out of camp looking 
for tortoise food, it found a collection of 
plants that we had just finished pressing, 
including several new to Science. They 
are still new to Science. 

The mistake we had made of course 
was to fasten on an old tortoise, set in 
its habits. So I climbed up to the 
source of the tortoise torrents soon after- 
wards and selected a small animal with 
a view to bringing him up in the British 
Way of Life. This was a great success; 
he ate well and rested during the day, 
just like one of the team. He used to 
bang about a bit at night, but we 
approved of this since we thought it 
would frighten away any bandits that 
might be hanging about. One night I 
woke up and heard one of these villains 
opening our biscuit tins. I rose silently 
and selecting a few stones crept towards 
the sound. On fixing the shadowy thief 
I let fly with a small ranging rock. The 
word that sprang upon my ears was far 
too profrane for any Albanian to utter; 
it was Dave. Escaping his salvo was 


? 


“Oh dear! I shall 
have to climb in 


’ 


again.’ 
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easy, he was in some pain. On inves- 
tigating we found the upset biscuit tin 
with the tortoise asleep in it: Dave took 
this little mistake very badly; it seems 
the rock had hit him on the old tortoise 
bite and opened the wound. 

In the morning he got up unusually 
early and took the tortoise away into 
the woods—for exercise, he said. After 
a while he came back. “He got away,” 
he said. I didn’t like the way a vein 
throbbed in his forehead. 

A man who knew about tortoises once 
came to see our tortoise. “It doesn’t 
look like a Montenegrin tortoise,’ he 
said. “It looks like one of the African 
tortoises they import to England. I’d 
say it had been bought in Dover, by 
this mark .. .””. We took this man away 
then and gave him a drink. After all, 
we’d written home and said that we 
were bringing a tortoise back, and 
botanists get mocked quite enough by 
their jealous enemies as it is. 

A. J. CARPENTER (Cambridge) 


Annual General 


S we entered, the Treasurer was 
A moving the adoption of his 

report. With a smug grin he 
sank back into his chair. Francis 
Jodrappe had spent the past fifteen 
minutes studying the balance sheet. 
Instantly he rose: “The sum received 
from subscriptions is £3 19s., yet the 
subscription is 2s. 6d. This appears 
somewhat—er—irregular . . .” 

“Some what?” the audience inter- 
rupted. 

“In the absence of any objection . . .” 
began the Chairman, confident he could 
rescue his colleague. After all, they were 
in it together. 
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The rising of a member of Publicity 
Committee brought the room to respect- 
ful silence. “This society boasts a 
hundred members; yet the subscriptions 
at 2s. 6d. each amount to only £3 19s. 
Can the Treasurer enlighten us?” 

“Answer!” chorused the audience. 

The Chairman and Treasurer began 
to confer. “You can’t expect 100 per 
cent accuracy,” declared the Treasurer. 

“Resign!” called the audience. 

“The point. is the same; the attitude 
the reverse,” I whispered. “Could it 
be that the first objector is not popular?” 

“Precisely. I must agree with you. 
Every time Jodrappe stands for election, 
as he does at every opportunity, he lets 
it be known that he is a member of the 
Dining Club.” 

“A junior member, nevertheless?” 

“On the contrary, he will only con- 
.verse with the senior academics at the 
Dining Club.” 

“And this isa satisfactory set-up?” 

‘“Certainly, next year’s leaders are 
trained in Proper Thought.” 

“Improper thought would be dis- 
astrous.” 

“In what respect?” 

“Rags ... Installation of rectors, I 
mean.” 

“T don’t think you do. Rags were 
banned in London four years ago; 
rectors four. months ago. The new 
word is ‘ Carnivals.’” 

“What can stop a carnival?” 

“A leader of students with Proper 
Thoughts.” 

“What is 
carnivals?” 

“Just this: if a proper carnival 
becomes improper the National Union 
of Students won’t be able to submit 
memoranda to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion on the state of student grants.”’ 

“What will that mean?” 

“Empty = -wastepaper-baskets _—in 
Curzon Street.” 

ANTHONY SOCKER (London) 


thought on 


proper 





Diary 


ANUARY 7. After breakfast I 
J seve of a plan to catch 
Humphrey. I mentioned it to 
Clare and we must have spent an hour 


discussing it. We considered it from all 


angles, traced every move. By the time 
we’d finished there was no escape. 

So when I arrived in the Common 
Room I found Clare in the middle of 
a rather witty conversation in which I 
joined with zest. I also caught sight of 
Humphrey drinking coffee. He was 
with a girl I sometimes see in lectures. 
At intervals he stared at me as if to 
catch my eye. I avoided his glance and 
laughed gaily without taking any notice 
of him—at least I hope he didn’t notice 
me noticing him. Actually I was fairly 
interested in our conversation. 

At twelve o’clock Humphrey got up. 
I observed he was still staring at me. 
Summoning all my courage I started 
to smile (I hope it wasn’t a leer) into 
the air so to speak, but so that Humphrey 
could see. He did, and to my delight 
waved, grinned and mouthed “ Hullo!” 
I haven’t a clue why I should be so 
pleased. I mean it isn’t such a remark- 
able event. Things like that can happen 
to any girl, particularly if they’ve been 
well planned. 

January 11. ‘To-day I pretended not 
to recognize Humphrey. 

January 12. Humphrey cut me in the 
street. 

January 13. 1 have reached the con- 
clusion that I am cursed with the worst 
luck imaginable. After. three-quarters 
of an hour’s vain search for Humphrey 
I caught sight of him in the Quad, 
talking to two monumental females. I 
think he saw me, but the old devil 
showed no sign of this and just carried 
on with his conversation. I walked into 
the first door available, which happened 
to be the Bedellus’s boudoir, and he 
was rather testy. When I emerged there 


Half-blues 


was no trace of Humphrey. 
concentrate on taking a degree. 

January 14, Yesterday’s resolution is 
firmer than ever. I shall definitely 
devote myself to lofty pursuits. 

January 15. Clare and I got some 
suitable clothes. I chose black. 

February 13. For ages I haven't 
written my diary as I haven't seen 
Humphrey. But to-day a very stupid 
thing happened. I was walking alone 
down Princes Street when out of the 
corner of my eyé I had a glimpse of 
Humphrey running across the road. | 
turned round to see whether he would 
follow. Instead he was standing open- 
mouthed as if he had seen a ghost. 
Then as soon as he saw me seeing him 
he turned and fled. I wonder whether 
there is something the matter. Maybe 
he’s ill or something. 

February 14. It is St. Valentine’s Day 
and last night Clare told me that from 
the expression on his face she is sure 
Humphrey is . . . about me. I must 
confess he has disguised it rather well. 
He is quite sweet of course. All the 
same I shall behave as if nothing had 
happened. I shall go to the Common 
Room as usual and if I see him I shall 
try and make him talk. Then if he does 
pay for my coffee I shall make sure we 
sit near Clare, so that during the lecture 
she can tell me exactly what impression 
I made. NADINE Kay (Edinburgh) 


I shall 
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International Affairs ; BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


I wonder what the Germans are And those Indians are surely But come to think of it so are 
up to? keeping pretty quiet about some- the Dutch. 


You never, never know what's And the Fews are significantly There’s clearly something in 
brewing in Russia. cagey. the wind in Paris. 


And I’m convinced the Belgians Obviously the Coloureds aren't And as for the Italians, there’s 
have something up their sleeve. just doing nothing. definitely something afoot. 
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The Chinese of course could be And goodness only knows what I wonder why it is that we 
up to anything. the Americans are up to. British aren’t up to anything. 
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Kentucky and Virginia seen in perspective 
by a man who has visited neither State. 


8 
MOONSHINE AND HISTORY 


IKE Daniel Boone before me, but 

{ prudently wearing a different 

kind of hat, I entered Kentucky 

by way of the Cumberland Gap and 

made my way first to the famous cliff- 

dwellings of the mountain men. They 

are hard to find. Wild beasts abound, 

and such paths as exist are precipitous. 

Now and then I came across a sign, 
something on these lines: 

Tuts Way TO THE MouNTEN MEN 
Travelers pass this point at their 
own risk. 

Bewar stray arows. 

Engage botom gear. 

Do Nort feed the natives. 

It is certainly an eerie region. The 
air is loud with the rattle and squeak of 
home-made banjos, mouth-organs and 
fiddles, for the mountain men crouch all 
day in their ramshackle cabins on the 
look-out for the folk-music collectors 
who swarm about the craggy wastes 
with tape-recorders hoping to pick up 
some early nineteenth century skiffle 
number for a few bangles or a bar of 
soap and flood the market with it. Since 
the mountain men use a good deal of 
soap for roasting their opossums, they 
are always ready to ad lib a four-in-a-bar 
masterpiece at the drop of a hat. If in 
the fullness of time it sparks off a 
rock-’n’-roll riot in Hamburg or Tokyo 
they receive the news with a grunt and 


the ejection of a mouthful of Burley 
juice. (This in fact is how they have 
always received news. Almost every 
day another little colony gets word that 
the Declaration of Independence has 
finally been signed, and the most 
excitement they ever show is to go out 
and shoot a cousin, or “neighbour” as 
they call them.) 

They are hairy people with hardly 
any privies, descended from good 
Anglo-Saxon stock and slightly less 
sociably acceptable, by Lexington 
standards, than the pygmies of the 
Congo. They never clean their shoes, 
and they usually sleep with a loaded 
blunderbuss handy. ‘The women are 
distinguishable from the men by the 
fact that they take their pipes out of 
their mouths to spit. ‘They don’t like 
people much. They have always 
strenuously avoided being included in 
any census, and nobody quite knows 
from one day to another just how many 
of them there are. (I counted nine 
hundred with clothes, and forty-three 
without.) Blood-curdling tales are told 
of explorers who have penetrated into 
their trackless wilderness bent on 
sociological research or an investigation 
into the possibility of selling them 
washing-machines, and have never 
returned. 

“Some of them we et,” I was told 
by a man called Zeke, who seemed to be 
some kind of chief, “and some of them 
was too stringy so we made them into 
witch-doctors. That'll larn the critters 
not to come a-sneakin’ and a-spyin’ in 
these here parts, I reckon.” 
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“But, goldarn it,” I said, “what 
about their families?” 

“Ef it’s kin they want,” said Zeke, 
“there’s plenty hereabouts and to 
spare.” 

I asked Zeke how he passed his time, 
and he told me that in the winter he 
mostly sleeps, in the spring he chases 
some likely female cousin about the 
rocks, in the summer he makes moon- 
shine whisky out of potato peelings and 
coffee grounds, and in the fall he mostly 
drinks it. 

“T kin shoot a bar,” he said, “at fifty 
paces, ef so be it don’t a-see me fust. | 
use nails and trouser-buttons as am- 
munition. I had me a bath but once in 
my life, and danged if it didn’t shrink 
my underpants so now they don’t hardly 
reach my ankles.” 

He is a hundred and three. The only 
thing he ever reads is a copy of the 
Louisville Courier-fournal which blew 
into his shack during a big storm in 
1911. He aims to get through to the 
sports section before he dies. His main 
fear is that the railroad may eventually 
push its way as far south as Kentucky 
and scare away the jack-rabbits; for, as 
he says, he ain’t a-figgering to start 
making stew out of anything else at his 
time of life. “I tried snakes,” he told 
me, “but a snake’s bones aren’t hardly 
worth chewing.” (He has teeth. He 
got them by mail order, and keeps them 
in an old bean-can under the bed.) 

These mountain men are 
preserved, like the lions in Kenya. It 
is interesting to note that those who can 
be persuaded to vote at all will almost 


strictly 








invariably plump for the Republican 
candidate. I brought back with me a 
representative collection of their stone 
implements, and a photograph of a 
typical chief drinking with his wives at 
a water-hole. 

I would have liked to stay longer, but 
after a couple of weeks, besmirched 
with the smoke from kerosene lamps and 
filled with a great longing to eat food 
with a knife and fork, or at least a spoon, 
instead of a dipper made from the lid 
of a tobacco-tin, I bade farewell to the 
mountain folk and lowered myself 
down towards civilization, dodging as 
best I could the jagged rocks, frying- 
pans, dead dogs, bedsteads and home- 
made hatchets they hurled after me. 
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“Come agin, neighbour!” they called, 
their voices echoing and re-echoing 
among the hills. “Bring a friend!” 

As you may imagine, the rest of 
Kentucky proved to be something of an 
anti-climax. Down in the plains I found 
that the inhabitants have achieved a 
relatively high degree of: culture, and 
produce things like hay, turkeys, 
bituminous coal, bourbon and clay. 
The capital of the State is Frankfort, and 
the dome of the State Capitol is an 
exact reproduction of Napoleon’s tomb.* 

Most of America’s famous people 
were Kentuckians, a notable exception 
being Shirley Temple. Carrie Nation 





*I have no idea why.: When I asked, I 
was told that America is a free country. 
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lived in Lancaster, the birth of D. W. 
Griffith took place in Le Grange and 
Alice Hegan Rice first saw the light of 
day in Shelbyville—insisting when she 
grew up, against the advice of several 
of her friends, on writing Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch. Abraham Lincoln 
was born in Kentucky, and to com- 
plicate matters so was Jefferson Davis. 
This seems to have given rise to some 
considerable confusion, for I was told 
that during the War betwéen the States 
(known elsewhere as the Civil War and 
officially referred to as the War of the 
Rebellion) Kentucky somehow had 
ninety thousand men on the side of the 
Union and forty thousand on the side 
of the Confederacy. Small wonder that 
the bitter struggle dragged on. 

There are still a good many colonels 
about, as it happens. I met several, 
sitting on the porches of their pillared 
mansions in undress uniform, drinking 
whisky with mint sauce in it and watch- 
ing their horses eat blue grass among 
the magnolia trees. Horses are rather 
important hereabouts. On one of the 
horse farms I saw a $50,000 statue of 
Fair Play, the sire of Man-o’-War; 
and I need hardly remind you that 
Man-o’-War himself passed away in 
1947, mourned by the whole State. 
The C. V. Whitney Farm, home of 
Mahmoud, was on view between the 
hours of 9 and 4, but in Versailles 
(rhymes with “gaols”) I. was told that 
if I wanted to see the skeleton of 
Lexington I would have to go to the 
National Museum in Washington, D.C. 
“Great heaven!” I cried, momentarily 
forgetting my manners as a visiting 
foreigner. “ D’you mean to tell me you 
don’t even have an exact reproduction 
of it here?” 

I was impressed by the fact that a 
monk in a Kentucky. Trappist monastery 
has written several best-sellers, and 
absolutely delighted to learn that my 
Old Kentucky Home is preserved as a 
State shrine; but when I got to Fort 
Knox and they refused to let me look 
around the U.S. Gold Repository, even 
though I offered them 50c.; I’m afraid 
I lost my temper. 

“It’s closed to the public,” they said. 

“Now look here,” I said, “I’m a 
British citizen, and I demand to see 
where all my money went. You’ve 
melted it down into bars,” I said, “‘and 
now I want to see it!” 


“Beat it, sonny,” they said. “We 
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wouldn’t even let the President in here 
without a chit.” 

“This is an outrage!” I said. “I 
have just seen the stalactites at Park 
City for 78c., plus tax, with a guide 
thrown in, and yesterday I saw the 
insect collection in the Baker-Hunt 
Foundation Museum at Covington for 
nothing. On Thursday afternoon I had 
a Scenic Boat Trip on the Green River 
in Mammoth Cave National Park for 
$1.10. What is more,” I said, “I could 
have taken my pets along with me if 
they’d been on leash, crated, or other- 
wise physically restricted at all times. 
Now stand aside and let me see my 
money.” 

“The guy’s plumb crazy,” they 
said. 

“T see what it is,”’ I said. “‘ You can’t 
fool me. It’s all a fake—a monstrous 
facade to bamboozle the backward 
nations of the world. You haven’t any 
gold in there at all! You’ve frittered it 
all away, that’s the top and bottom of 
it! You’ve squandered it in dribs and 
drabs, on drink and drugs, and airline 
tickets for the Secretary of State and 
rockets to the moon, and all you’ve got 
in there now is a lot of old cigar boxes 
that wouldn’t fool a child in the second 
grade! No, gentlemen, on _ second 
thoughts nothing would induce me to 
set foot in the place, and I bid you a 
very good day!” 

With that they put up their carbines 
and I went to Virginia. 

Apart from tobacco auctions and its 
plucky refusal to abolish the chain-gang, 
Virginia is chiefly noted for history. All 


United States history took place in 
Virginia*, so that as I drove through the 
State in a coach-and-pair with a lady 
called Mary Lou who pointed out 
places of interest with her parasol, I was 
able to piece together the whole story 
of this great nation. It goes like this: 
After Raleigh had discovered Red 
Indians in Virginia, including one called 
Pocahontas who finished up in Graves- 
end, a lot of English came to Jamestown 
to take part in the massacres of 1622 
and 1644. With typical British foresight 
they brought African slaves with them 
in case they should ever feel the need 
for railway porters or amusing chaps to 
sing the blues. ‘This gave rise to the 
Negro Question, although many people 
in London’s West End clubs to this 
very day are inclined to give all the 
credit to Governor Faubus (not a 
Virginian). The English colonists 
presently became obstreperous and 
refused to pay taxes to the King (not a 
Virginian either), saying “If this be 
treason, then make the most of it.” 
Jefferson (a Virginian) having written a 
Declaration of Independence and Bene- 
dict Arnold (not a Virginian, and very 
likely a Russian) having burned down 
Richmond, Virginia framed the United 
States Constitution, and proceeded to 
supply most of the Presidents from 
George Washington right through to 





*An exception was the Dempsey-Car- 
pentier fight on July 2, 1921, which Dempsey 
won by a knock-out in the fourth. Owing to 
some quirk of Fate this occurred in Jersey 
City, but I’m bound to say that most 
Virginians will admit that it counts as 
history, if you get them alone. 
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Wilson, including Madison, Monroe 
and Zachary Taylor. In 1861, as soon 
as Dan Emmett had composed “ Dixie,” 
Virginia decided to secede, and Robert 
E. Lee (a Virginian) became commander 
of the Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia. There followed the Civil War, 
fought entirely in Virginia although 
sparked off by John Brown (a Con- 
necticut man) being hanged for thinking 
he could free the slaves by seizing an 
arsenal at Harper’s Ferry (W. Va.). The 
war consisted of the first Battle of Bull 
Run, the second Battle of Bull Run, the 
battles of Fredericksburg, Spotsylvania 
Courthouse, Cold Harbor, Cedar Moun- 
tain, Brandy Station, Dinwiddie Court- 
house, Five Forks, Frayser’s Farm, 
Malvern Hill and the Wilderness. If 
you add to these the sieges of Petersburg 
and Yorktown you will see that presently 
Virginia began to look very untidy. 
During the winter of 1862-63 the 
opposing armies glared at one another 
across the Rappahannock River. When 
they couldn’t stand it any longer they 
fought the Battle of Chancellorsville, 
and almost before they’d got properly 
started Stonewall Jackson (a Virginian) 
was fatally wounded by gunfire from his 
own men, You might think an incident 
of that sort might pass unnoticed in a 
Civil War, but it so upset Lee that he 
surrendered to a fellow called Grant 
from Massachusetts at the Appomattox 
Courthouse. After that it only remained 
for John Wilkes Booth (not a Virginian) 
to be shot while resisting arrest at Port 
Royal, Va., and Virginia was able at last 
to settle down to the serious business of 
making Camels and Luckies for those 
who were left to tell the tale. That was 
really the end of American history, if I 
understood Mary Lou correctly. The 
first condensed milk plant was started in 
1856, F. W. Woolworth opened a five- 
and-ten-cent store in 1879, Geronimo 
surrendered in 1886, the Marines 
landed in Mexico in 1914, John T. 
Scopes -was fined $100 for teaching 
Evolution in a high school in 1925, and 
the F.B.I. shot Dillinger dead outside 
a_cinema in 1934, but all these were 
simply signs of the times, and did not 
count as history. Besides, not a single 
one of them happened in Virginia. 
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In the City 


Gilts or Unit Trusts? 


HE market for Government 

securities and for all fixed interest 
stocks has lost its bounce. Gone are 
the days when the strength of sterling, 
the mounting gold reserve and the 
prospect of yet another reduction in 
Bank Rate attracted the bulls to this 
section of the House. It has lately been 
a devastated area in which prices have 
been crumbling under the weight of sell- 
ing from institutions and private invest- 
ors who have been frantically climbing 
on to the equities bandwagon. 

There is a certain rational justification 
for this movement, though it is in danger 
of being carried to irrational lengths. 
The Chancellor and his henchmen at 
the Treasury, together with the experts 
at the Bank of England, are facing a real 
Shavian Doctors’ Dilemma. In their 
efforts to ‘stimulate the phagocytes” of 
consumer demand they are raising the 
patient’s temperature and giving him 
inflationary hallucinations. Can we 
re-expand without inflating? That is 
the question—while the supplementary 
and more immediate one is whether we 
can re-expand without wrecking the 
bond market. 

Investors have become much more 
sophisticated than they were. Re- 
expansion and re-inflation could be 
indulged in with reasonable impunity as 
long as the authorities could depend on 
fooling most of the people most of the 
time. Unfortunately for them economics 
has become such a popular science, 
city editors so outspoken, and past 
experience of the fall in the value of 
money so painful that there are now 
too few fools to go round. There is no 
fury like that of a sucker’s awakening. 

The malaise in the gilt-edged market 
can be readily explained. . It follows an 
earlier collapse in the bond market in 
the United States. It has been aggravated 
by the sweeping away of hire purchase 
controls, the increase in capital ex- 
penditure of the nationalized industries, 
and last but not least the mounting 


evidence that the nationalized industries 
are going deeper and deeper into the 
red. All these developments lead one 
to take a hopeful view of the expansion 
of the British economy over the coming 
year but not such a hopeful view as to 
the stability of the currency and there- 
fore of the gilt-edged market. 

There is some danger that the rush 
into equities, whether here or in Wall 
Street, may become indiscriminate and 
irresponsible. We should not forget 
that the Government has shown its 
readiness to court unpopularity in 
coming to the defence of the currency, 
as it did in September 1957. 

There is, however, good value to be 
found in the equity market. For the 
small or modest-sized investor it can 
best be found in a good unit trust which 
provides the best way of combining the 
safety of numbers with the promise of 
participating in the economic growth 
that lies before us and of providing a 
hedge against inflation. 


In the 


Country 


Foxes and Finance 
OX-HUNTING may take place “in 
the country” but more and more its 

administration begins to resemble the 
mysterious activities that take place “in 
the city.” To run a pack of hounds 
efficiently to-day there must be both 
office work and staff work. How best to 
use the hard-won money, how best 
to please the farmers, how to retain the 
sympathy of the shooters, and thus to 
keep the country open. . 
the fundamental problems, and each 
with its local ramifications demands the 
skilled tactician. Gone are the days 
when the M.F.H., all deciding, blessed 
with wisdom or not, a splendid figure 
in his country, planned where and 
when he would hunt, and let his will 
be known when the mood took him. 
To-day he probably starts off by 
signing a formal agreement . . . business 
is business. Meanwhile, committees 
convene, officials debate and city men 
who hunt and their secretaries who 
don’t, work out the figures. 
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There is a fair array of these units. 
Among these are those issued by the 
senior member of the movement, the 
Municipal and General Group, which 
runs a savings plan under which regular 
payments may be made and invested in 
their units—units which are quoted in 
the Stock Exchange. 

The biggest of the unit trust groups 
is the Bank Insurance Trust Cor- 
poration which recently brought off 
the very successful issue of 1,000,000 
Investment Trust Units. A unit trust 
of investment trust shares represents 
just about the widest spread of interest 
that can be secured in the investment 
world. There is also a wide variety of 
attractive investments offered by other 
groups in this movement, including the 
National, Allied Investors, Orthodox, 
Unicorn. These provide a field of 
investment which is likely to become 
increasingly tended as we evolve 
towards a share-owning democracy. 

LOMBARD LANE 


* By 


A longish time ago, when money was 
money, there used to be a saying that 
it cost £100 to kill each fox, if things 
were done in style. Or, to put it in 
another way, the Master needed at 
least £1,000 to hunt one day a week 
throughout the season in rather less 
fashionable surroundings. 

What might he need by way of 
guarantee to-day? It is hard to say. 
Much help is given indirectly: fodder 
for the horses; horses themselves; food 
for the hounds; transport; fence repairs; 
hunt jumps; ride cutting. 

Hard cash is found by devious 
methods. A hunt ball should always be 
worth a few hundred pounds, and 
something reaches the “kitty” if hunter 
trials are held in autumn. Those who 
follow in cars or on foot join “sup- 
porters clubs” and pay subscriptions. 

After Christmas comes that most 
rewarding fiesta of all, the point-to- 
point meeting. It is no secret that some 
establishments would quickly fade away 
unless it were that all the countryside 
(and thousands from the towns, as well) 
come to see the races. Competition is 
keen for the better dates, the jockeying 
amongst the secretaries is a lesson to 
the riders . . . lucky are those who have 
staked a traditional claim to Easter 
Monday! 

But perhaps the most significant sign 
of the times—one to make the Old 
Master turn in his grave—is_ the 
recognition that foxhunting has some- 
thing else to borrow from football: 
there are hunts which organize their 
own pools. ANTHONY. CLARKSON 





FOR 
WOMEN 


St. Laurent at Blenheim 


E pie Duchess of Marlborough is 
waiting for Princess Margaret on the 
steps of Blenheim Palace, well placed 
between two pugnacious little cannons. 
Behind her is a Guard of Honour 
drawn from the Oxfordshire Branch of 
the British Red Cross, and behind her 
again the huge Vanbrugh building— 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough’s 
dream-pile. Also behind the present 
Duchess lie months of organization and 
strategy which make her ancestor-in- 
law’s manceuvres seem child’s play. 
The guests stream past on both sides, 
every other one in a fur coat. Now and 
again a friend is seen and greeted with 
a kiss. It is a kiss or nothing day. No 
bourgeois handshakes here. 

Inside the Palace, filling the Great 
Hall, the Long Library, the three State 
Rooms, the Saloon, the Green Writing 
Room, Red Drawing-room, and Green 
Drawing-room are the guests—the 
paying guests, for this afternoon’s 
operation is raising ten thousand pounds 
for the International Red Cross. The 
Grand Organ is being played by George 
Austin, organist at Glyndebourne. This 
organ music, the blue carpet and the 
scarlet dresses of the nurses, combine 
to give a coronation atmosphere which 
is enhanced by Clarke’s “Trumpet 
Tune” heralding in the banners of the 
Colour Party, and Purcell’s “ Fanfare” 
for the Royal entrance. 

No ordinary dress-show, in fact. 
And in a small ante-room behind the 
scenes there is no ordinary dress- 
designer in young Yves St. Laurent, 
new genius of the House of Dior. And 
no ordinary mannequins either, the 
Dior cabine. There are sixteen of them, 
lean and keen like mettlesome race- 
horses—an impression intensified as 
each one, after her curtsey, backs away 
high-stepping from the Princess. 


Certainly they need: the stamina of 
horses, because the course takes eleven 
minutes to complete—and between each 
tour of the rooms there is the hurried 
unharnessing and struggling into fresh 
trappings. 

Yet how serenely 
aloof and unruffled 
they appear from the 
high tops of their 
Madame Récamier 
style coiffures to 
the sabre-tips of their 
long slender shoes. We have been given 
short biographies of them beforehand, 
in which each describes herself in terms 
such as “very keen on cooking”; “is 
an avid collector of books” ; “ would love 
a dog, but husband forbids”; “keen on 
the classics”; “spends a quiet life.” 
Yet we are not deceived into thinking 
they are women just like us, with hearts 
and lungs, stomachs and hips. If they 
are, then they are translated when they 
wear these clothes. 

These clothes are very, trans- 
lating in all their brilliance and richness. 
Their style may be described as Dior- 
Empire: a tiny, high waist achieved by 
broad cummerbunding or belting; skirts 
longer than in other collections and with 
more fullness. Coats are voluminous, 
bat-like, or out-and-out cloaks. Hats 


very 
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are round, high, and furry. Many of 

the most décolletté evening dresses have 

long sleeves. As to these low décollettés 

. . looking down from the gallery we 

see what our Paris correspondent meant 

last week about “the emergence of the 

buste souple a la Josephine.” The 

emergence, however, we also see in the 

marble statue of 

Queen Anne, below 

us, and again in 

many of the portraits 

on the walls. History 

repeats itself, and 

in no chapter less 

accidentally than in 

the presentation of the feminine form. 

When the final model “Blenheim” 

had been shown, and St. Laurent had 

received the medal of the Red Cross 

Society, there was a surge to the Great 

Hall for an hour’s champagne. But 

elsewhere, trunks were already being 

filled with the hundred and thirty six 

dresses, the jewels, the furs, the shoes, 

and the hats. And the mannequins were 

getting ready for the return to Paris. 

Dressed for the journey they still did 
not look home-loving girls. 

ALISON ADBURGHAM 


“Among those who appear are Charles 
Laughton, as Flagstaff.” —Daily Telegraph 


A part in which he should rise to great 
heights. 


Just a Line Short 


if DID admire the glossy views 
That kept arriving from your cruise. 
I did enjoy the things you wrote: 


(“Day here.” “Nice weather.” 


“Still afloat.’’) 


But how I wish I didn’t care 
You didn’t wish that I were ‘there! 


HAZEL 
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Appearances 


ARLING, darling Henry. You 
are quite wrong about appear- 
ances being nothing to go by. They are 
everything to go by. The moment Miss 
Patterson arrived this morning in her 
too terribly ‘U’ sou’wester, I knew she 
was going to be a very superior sort 
of char. Darling, do stop reading and 
listen. Are we a bit of a crossy-wossy 
patch this evening? By the way, have 
you had tea? Oh, well, I expect you’re 
hungry then. But anyway, to go on 
about appearances. I mean take you, 
for instance. If you hadn’t looked like 
you I would never have married you. 
The moment I saw you that evening at 
the Clowes’, sitting so quiet and lamb- 
like between Mrs. Butcher and that 
Rangley woman, I knew you were the 
man for me. Gentle and sweet. Move 
up, sweetie, and give me a kiss. Yes, 
yes, I’m just going to get it. Poor 
Hungry Henry. But what I really 
wanted to tell you about was this awful 
man on the Tube. I could tell from 
looking at him that he was evil. You 
know that knack I have—his eyes had 
a queer shine and he was wearing a 
signet ring. He really had the most 
ghastly sort of fascination and I just 
couldn’t take my eyes off him. He was 
carrying a very odd sort of brown paper 
parcel—a menacing sort of shape. I sat 
there trying to work out what could be 
in it. Probably it was one of his wife’s 
legs, and he’d just chopped her up on the 
kitchen table. No, but honestly, darling, 
he just looked that sort. Evil. I remem- 
ber Mummy saying it was sometimes 
uncanny the way I could size people up 
in such a short time. If in doubt about 
anyone she used to say “We'll let 
Brenda have a look at them.” Now 
sweet, tell me about your day. I was 
telling Marjorie about the success of 
your drip-dry shirt. Although, as I said, 
it does improve it if you iron it but it’s 
not strictly necessary. “What about 
the collar?” she said, “that’s usually the 
snag.” But I told her yours was all right 
even though I did give it a minute or 
two in the washing machine. Of course 
that is supposed to ruin them—what 
are you doing out there, darling? Oh 
angel! How terribly sweet. Two eggs 
each and lots of crackling bacon. 
Yummy, yum, one of my favourite 
suppers. Pass the salt, dearest. 
E. MEYER 








Roast eef of Old England 


F there are any puzzle fans in the 
audience, and they have a bit of 
time on their hands, I wish they’d come 
around and help me solve my stove. 
It needs decoding. 
This was once a wonderful stove, and 
one of its wonders was a complete 


cooking chart on the inside of the oven . 


door. But time has taken its toll of 
the letters and numbers that were so 
cleverly baked into the enamel. I sup- 
pose I could just go ahead and cook 
things as I normally would, but I am 
obsessed with the idea that this oven is 
temperamental, and that when it says a 
standing rib of eef should be cooked so 
many minutes to the pound, and a 
rolled bee roast so many minutes, it 
means exactly that. 

So I need help. Until it’s forthcoming 
I suppose I might go ahead and experi- 
ment with something simple, like 
cooxies. Different types are listed 
under this heading; of them all I think 
I would choose butter cooxies (plair). 
As a rule I do better with plair things 
than fancy ones. 

It isn’t that I haven’t been trying to 
decipher the thing on my own; I have. 
I have almost arrived at the time for 
baking coin muttins, and I am working 





now on the time and temperature for 
certain uddings and for yeasi gread, 
also known as yeast bread. 

But I’m still stumped when it comes 
to dealing with fork and vea roasts, and 
with raw fruit pie (doubie crust). If 
doubie is short for dubious, that’s my 
pie all right, so I might come out well 
enough on that. As to cakes, such as 
chocolate later, white later and sponce 
well, I’d rather not think about 
attempting those. 

So, as I said, I’d be grateful to all 
who might like to lend a hand and an 
eye with this thing. Experience in 
cryptanalysis is not a must but it would 
help. Anyone offering aid will receive, 
in addition to a monetary reward, a nice 
piece of fresh fumpkin pie, if I can 
figure out how long to bake it. 

WanDAa BurGAN 


“MOTHER-TO-BE get ready for Autumn 
Spend an hour at ‘Mat----lly Y---rs’ show- 
rooms—we’ve dozens of up-to-the-minute 
colourful suits, slim-line dresses, luxurious 
evening and cocktail wear, adorable casuals 
and mounds of delicious lingerie . . .” 

Daily Telegraph 


How are you fixed for shrimps, straw- 
berries, lumps of coal and glasses of 
stout? 





























“I know how disappointed you were that we couldn’t afford Italy this year.” 
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Essence of \ Parliament, 


benches so as to make his exit behind 





HAT bad luck it was on 
\ \ Pavlov to be born into an 


autocratic society in which he 
had no better reflex actions to observe 
than those of dogs! If only he had been 
born in a democracy he could have tried 
it out on politicians. The bills which a 
Government brings in are either good 
or bad. If they are bad, then the 
Opposition can denounce them as mean 
and their authors as enemies of the 
people. If they are good, then of course 
the Government only brought them in 
because they were vote-catching—a 


thing which the Opposition would never 
dream of doing. So that admirable and 
kindly man, Mr. ‘Tom Williams, who 
epent the years from 1945 to 1951 saying 
everything nice that he could think of 
about farmers in the hope that the 
Socialists might be able to pick up a 


rural constituency or two, could not 
quarrel with the Government for giving 
some help to small farmers, but he was 
well aware that their motives in doing 
so were purely electoral. 
The next day Mr. Mar- 
quand was equally aware 
that the Government 
which refused to increase 
the old age pension was a 
Government of hard- 
hearted skinflints. But, 
since we all of us look 
forward to being old one 
day and most of us have 
no intention of ever becom- 
ing small farmers, one would have 
thought that a Government anxious to 
buy votes with public money would be 
more likely to bribe the old age 
pensioners than the small farmers. 
Crossmanship versus Boyd Carpentry 
seemed to promise an _ entertaining 
gladiatorial show. As a show it did not 
quite come off. Indeed what I think 
that most Members remember from 
Mr. Boyd Carpenter’s speech was Sir 
Winston Churchill in the middle of it 
uncharacteristically pushing his way 
past recumbent forms on the back 


the Speaker’s chair instead of by the Bar 
of the House. 

Yet Mr. Boyd Carpenter made a 
competent and lucid speech, rising 
and falling, as is his habit, like the 
tired wave vainly breaking; but the 
truth about pensions is that everybody 
wants to know the final answer—the 
pension’s size—but few 
have the curiosity to follow 
the details of the working 
out of the complicated 
sum. Even Mr. Crossman, 
seated at last and appro- 
priately on the front 
bench, yawned once during 
Mr. Boyd Carpenter’s 
speech and more than once 
during the speech of his 
colleague, Mr. Marquand, 
which followed it. He would clearly 
have found it a very dull debate if he had 
not been there himself. It was, I fear, 
just a little dull anyway. The honours 





Mr. Arthur Tiley 


of it were undoubtedly 
stolen by the robust York- 
shire vigour of Mr. Tiley. 
How the Tories cheered 
him as he waded into the 
Socialist plan! But one 
got the impression that 
Mr. Tiley himself, an 
expert, knew all the answers 
perfectly, but that those 
who cheered had most of 
them very little notion 
what was coming next. 

The envelopes trouble proved what 
Mr. Iremonger, speaking of chinchilla, 
called “the backwash of a racket.” 

Suggestions from Mr. Shinwell that 
the Minister of Health should resign or 
from Mr. Mitchison that there ought 
to be prosecutions under the Official 
Secrets Act can hardly have been meant 
seriously. The address of the Daily 
Express is hardly an official secret. But 
what was a little ominous was the 
suggestion of the Prime Minister and 
the ringing Conservative cheers which 
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Mr. Richard Crossman 


greeted it that the Socialists would have 
acted more properly if they had com- 
municated their information privately 
to the Minister and allowed all to be 
settled in a secret departmental inquiry. 
Far too much is settled by private com- 
munications between the two front 
benches, and, if fusses are not to be 
made publicly in Parliament and Parlia- 
ment is not the place for 
making fusses, what is it? 

It was indeed a sign that 
things had come to a pretty 
pass when on the adjourn- 
ment debate on the Free 
Trade area Mr. Maudling, 
least manuscript-tied of 
Ministers, contented him- 
self with reading out word 
for word from a typescript 
a near-funeral oration on 
that enterprise. Yet at least we did have 
an adjournment debate. We did not 
even get an adjournment debate at afl on 
Cyprus the next evening. ‘There had 
been a good deal in the papers over the 
week-end about how the worm had at 
last turned inside Mr. Rupert Speir, how 
he was “hopping mad” at what was 
happening in Cyprus. But something 
went astray somewhere. ‘To say that 
you are going to raise a subject and 
then to refrain from raising it on account 
of a statement which announces no 
modification of the policy which you 
have already denounced as_ unsatis- 
factory ‘inevitably leaves the impression 
that back-benchers are more wholly 
impotent, more wholly subject to 
pressure even than had formerly been 
imagined. 

They were even a bit more lively in 
the Lords, where one day we had 
Lord Kilmuir and Lord Salisbury 
shouting at one another as if they were 
members of the League of Empire 
Loyalists at a meeting and the next day 
the Government beaten on the motion 
of that least revolutionary of statesmen, 
Lord Jeffries. 

Percy SOMERSET 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 43—May Nothing You Dismay 
UGGEST, or draw roughly if you prefer, a design for a 
Christmas card to be sent by a juvenile delinquent awaiting 
the hearing of a charge. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive a book token to the value of one guinea. 
Entries (any number but each on a separate piece of paper and 
accompanied by a separate entry token, cut out from the 
bottom right-hand corner of this page) by first post on Friday, 
November 28, to Tosy CompetiTION No. 43, Punch, 10 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 40 
(For Directors) 

Competitors were asked to justify to H.M. Inspector of 
Taxes a claim for £2,000 expenses. Entries were disappointing; 
it must be assumed that accountants and tax inspectors are 
too busy, or perhaps they consider that the subject does not 
lend itself to a lighthearted approach. 

Some competitors were obviously not versed in the basic 
requirements of allowable expenses on which tax is not levied. 
Others, particularly the one who simply wrote “I sneezed at 
Sotheby’s,” did not make up a complete justification of the 
circumstances. Several suggested that tax inspectors were 
venal and a number introduced the exorbitant prices asked by 
individuals for seats at Drury Lane. 

The prize goes to: 


MIcHAEL Birt, 
STonE House, 
STAUNTON-ON-WYE 
HEREFORDSHIRE 


for a topical idea: 


As a director of Graip-Juce Ltd., I went to Cyprus to open a 
factory. On the third day of my visit a curfew was imposed, followed 
by a general standstill order. The proprietor of the hotel in Nicosia 
where I was staying promptly trebled all prices and withheld drinks 
and cigarettes until we had paid a colossal tax of his own invention 
which he called ‘‘Manager’s Calculated Risk.”” My secretary and 
I were not allowed to leave for a month. The hotel bill was stagger- 
ingly high as you have seen. The overtime payment to Miss Lucy 
for her arduous four weeks was considerable. It is up to your 
department to assist those who bear the torch of trade abroad. 


Close runners-up include G. H. Lewis, Lorne Cottage 
Shipton Bellinger, Hants, for this entry: 


This claim is in connection with the visit to this country of a 
delegation from the Society for Closer European Integration, when 
I was host to Mile. Lili la Touche of a well-known fashion house. 
Dinners, cinemas and theatres (bills, programmes and half-tickets 
attached as Annexure A) represented £300; repairs and replacements 
to hire cars and London Transport vehicles came to £1,200 (insurance 
unobtainable); fines £100; payments out of court £200. The 
remaining £200 represents a fur stole purchased for my wife at the 
end of the delegation’s visit. You will note that I have submitted 
no claim in respect of hospital treatment for myself as this is a matter 
for the Ministry of Health 


John Leslie, Hobart House, London, S.W.1, might be inviting 
a further questioning from Foreign Exchange Control: 


I enclose receipted bills for £2,000 expended by me in restaurants 
in Florida on entertaining artistes; I was able to secure their services 
for my company without charge. If you would like their names 
and ’phone numbers, please let me know. The expenditure was 
wholly necessary for business and conferred no benefits on me 
personally. My choice of the ladies was dictated solely by their 
abilities to demonstrate my company’s hula hoops; and I shared in 
their refreshment only to the extent essential for fostering these 
demonstrations. The concluding item of each bill—a bromide—is 
eloquent of my personal suffering in promoting this business. 
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Book token also to W. 7. Beed, 30 Higher Shapter Street, 
Topsham, Devon, whose contribution was based on a gift from 
the East: 


My company has to be very careful not to upset the wealthy 
Mameer of El-Turgh, with whose territory we have exclusive and 
lucrative trading rights. In gratitude for some services I was able 
to render him recently he has presented me with a luxury limousine 
with gold-plated body-work and studded inside and out with precious 
stones. The Mameer would be annoyed if I were not seen riding 
in the vehicle frequently, but due to its high value the lowest com- 
prehensive insurance premium available is £1,700 per annum, and 
that, together with £300 normal running costs, comprises the £2,000 
running of car expense item which you query. 


Further book token to K. ¥. Rix, Y.M.C.A. Hostel, Shake- 
speare Street; Nottingham. 


») 
pa 


The Paper What Top People Take 
“Like most of the German younger generation, he is ashamed of 
the record of his elders, and does not always find it easy to distinguish 
the military glory of the German Army from the political shame 
which surrounds it, particularly when both appear to have been earned 
by the men as are now commanding him.” —The Times 





CHESTNUT GROVE 


F. H. Townsend drew copiously in Punch between 1904 and 1920. 








Bey R\awrate zs 
Funny Man. ‘‘PARDON ME, SIR, BUT WOULDN’T YOU FIND 


IT MORE CONVENIENT TO CARRY A WATCH?” 
March 27 1907 
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The Maugham and Sixpence 


Points of View. W. Somerset Maugham. 
Heinemann, 21/- 


HESE mature and leisurely 
| essays are just the thing for 
Mr. Maugham’s temperament and 
style. The five pieces collected here 
deal with Goethe; an Indian swami; 
Dr. Tillotson, the seventeenth century 
bishop; the writing of short stories; and 
three—or rather four—French keepers 
of journals, the two Goncourt brothers, 
Jules Renard and Paul Léautaud. 
Notwithstanding the merits of the rest, 
this last essay is far the best in the book. 
Mr. Maugham has always been pre- 
occupied with the choice a writer or 
painter must make between material 
success and integrity as an artist; this 
contrast sometimes taking the form in 
his own novels, plays and short stories 
of a conflict between the rival attractions 
of love and money. Although some 
of his works advocate throwing your 
cap over the windmill, Mr. Maugham 
never seems absolutely certain which 
side he is on. Goethe is, of course, 
an example of a great writer who 
made a successful compromise with 
life. He became a distinguished civil 
servant and conducted his love affairs 
in such a way that romanticism caused 
him no serious inconvenience. Mr. 
Maugham treats him kindly; while 
in the section devoted to “The Short 
Story” he writes an almost impassioned 
defence of producing short stories of the 
kind which “the public wants,” even 
deprecating the very word “ potboiler.”’ 
That is all very well, and we all know 
that writers have to live, but you cannot, 
so. to speak, have all that and The Moon 
and Sixpence too. 

“The Saint” describes a visit paid by 
the author to a holy man in India. There 
is plenty of interesting first-hand in- 
formation, but somehow holiness never 
seems quite Mr. Maugham’s subject, 
although it obviously attracts him. I 


preferred his reflections on Dr. Tillot- 
son, who behaved well in difficult 
circumstances without rising to any 
transcendental heights. 

However, when we reach the French 
journal-writers, Mr. Maugham is in his 
element. Most people will have heard 
of the Goncourts, but the other two 
writers are less familiar in this country. 
Jules Renard is perhaps known for 
Poil de Carotte, an autobiographical 
account of the author’s childhood, of 
which a somewhat less painful version 
was made into a film; while quite 
recently a translation appeared of 
Renard’s The Sponger (L’Ecornifleur), 
an exceedingly amusing novel. Paul 
Léautaud—in some ways the most 





NOVEL FACES—XLIII 


ALFRED DUGGAN 
Through the Dark Ages Duggan picks his 
way 
Making knights’ exploits luminous as day. 
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extraordinary of them all—died at the 
age of eighty-three only a few years ago. 
The story of how he virtually never met 
his mother after infancy (she had given 
birth to him at seventeen) until he was 
thirty; and then, as it were, fell in love 
with her, must be one. of the most 
extraordinary to be documented. 

Mr. Maugham binds these very 
different writers (whom he calls “‘ Three 
Journalists,” not in the sense of what 
the Americans term “‘newspapermen’’) 
into a coherent account of a considerable 
area of the French nineteenth century 
literary background. He has, it must 
be admitted, his limitations (it is really 
a little inadequate at this stage to 
dismiss Guillaume Apollinaire simply 
as “‘Apollinaire, a Pole, who was killed 
in the First World War”), but when 
dealing with his favourite personalities 
and period he is very entertaining. 

In thesé last essays we are back again, 
especially in the case of Renard and 
Léautaud, among. those who—whether 
from choice or necessity it is hard to 
say—failed to market their considerable 
talents very successfully. The Gon- 
courts were never rich, but by their 
specialized knowledge managed to 
acquire a valuable collection in times 
when such things as Old Master draw- 
ings were still going for a few francs. 
Their story reminds one in some ways 
of the two English artists, Ricketts and 
Shannon, who, living together and also 
with scarcely any money, accumulated 
a hoard of wonderful things. In this 
group we have the other side of the 
picture from Goethe. Mr. Maugham 
offers you the choice with a seasoning 
of sardonic comment. 

ANTHONY POWELL 


A Fictional Novel 
The Bell. Iris Murdoch. Chatto, 15/- 
This—to borrow the terminology of 
the old lady who liked a villagy village— 
is a novelly novel: cosy with all the 
strictly fictitious ingredients which the 
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average subscriber feels bound to expect. 
The subject is that novelist’s joy and 
temptation, the closed community; in 
this case an impromptu Anglican group 
which attaches itself to a closed order of 
Benedictine nuns. Background, vastly 
Gothic-cum-Palladian, is evoked in a 
heavily sensuous and soporific style. 
Characters all-too- izable types, 
from the Chelsea slut to the would-be 
religious scion, torn by simultaneous 
yearnings to embrace Holy Orders and a 
male friend. Not many banalities are 
balked in the dialogue. Character and 
motives are discreetly detachable, so that 
the latter can serve to pep up the plot. 
Contrivance nevertheless sticks out start- 
lingly here and there, and the climax, 
when it does come, proves to be highly 
catastrophic and symbolical. For the 
anti-romantic The Bell might prove 
something of an extinguisher, but for the 
subscriber it should be quite an orgy. 
D. P. 


With an Intro- 
Bodley 


Afternoon of an Author. 
duction by Arthur Mizener. 
Head, 16/- 

The Bodley Head Scott Fitzgerald. With 
an Introduction by J. B. Priestley. 
Bodley Head, 20/- 

These are two useful volumes for 
Scott Fitzgerald fans. Afternoon of an 
‘Author, introduced by Mr. Mizener who 
wrote Fitzgerald’s excellent biography, 
is a collection of short stories and essays, 
not before published in book form, 
arranged chronologically in a manner to 
present. by their subject the author’s 
life from Loyhood to middle-aged dis- 
illusionment. It also contains some 
splendid photographs of Fitzgerald, 
singly and in groups, which are an 
enjoyable addition to the books of an 
author who put so much of his own 
daily life and small vanities into his 
work. The Bodley Head Scott Fitzgerald 
also opens with an admirable intro- 
duction, this time by Mr. Priestley. It 
contains May Day, The Diamond as Big 
as the Ritz, The Great Gatsby, The 
Crack-up, Crazy Sunday and The Last 
Tycoon, making the first volume of a 
Fitzgerald “‘omnibus” in a convenient 
size. Fitzgerald is now established in this 
country as one of the best American 
writers and a man whose own legend 
is unusually interesting. These are 
handy editions in which to read him. 

A. P. 


Madame de Genlis. Violet Wyndham. 

André Deutsch, 25/- 

Madame de Genlis is most generally 
known as the governess of Philippe 
Egalité’s children who was also her 
employer’s mistress and the author of 
many books of a high moral tone; but 
as Egalité was guillotined in 1793 and 
she lived until 1831 her adventurous 
career was then far from over. Mrs. 
Wyndham, although coy he beguiled 
by her heroine’s charm, been 
scrupulously honest in Se the 
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less creditable phases of her career. As 
a young married woman Mme. de Genlis 
joined the household of the Duc 
d’Orleans and gained complete ascend- 
ancy over both the parents and the 
children, who included the future King 
Louis-Philippe. She probably gave 
birth to two daughters by Egalité and 
managed to bring them up among her 
other charges by passing them off as 
English importations at a moment when 
Anglomania was fashionable. After 
the Revolution she returned to Paris, 
and Mrs. Wyndham gives a fascinating 
account of her rehabilitation, first under 
the Empire, when she managed to win 
Napoleon’s favour, and then under the 
Restoration. At ‘her funeral she was 
mourned by her most famous pupil, 
Louis-Philippe, recently made King of 
the French, and she was regarded in 
England, rather strangely, as a pioneer 
in the education of young girls. Of her 
own youth Talleyrand remarked that she 
had never caused the scandal of coquetry 
by resisting. V. G. P. 


Geoffrey Wagner. Ward Lock, 


Nicchia. 
13/6 


It is generally taken for granted that 
the union of all the Italian-speaking 
peoples under the Crown of Savoy was 
aGood Thing. It is hard to see why; most 
of us would fight to the death rather than 
join a union of all the English-speaking 
peoples. But if the creation of United 
Italy was a blessing then the Countess 
Castiglione was not such a bad woman 
after all; for her adultery with Napoleon 
III helped to incline him towards the 
Cause. 

In this colourful story Mr. Wagner 
relates the life-history of that beautiful 
and silly woman. Cavour, her cousin, 
sent her to Paris to ensnare the French 
Emperor; not a difficult undertaking, for 
Louis Napoleon chased any female 
whom he might hope to catch. But for a 
short time she was reigning mistress, 
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and that was a considerable achievement. 
For the rest, the struggle for Italian unity 
is shown in all its native beastliness; 
patriots stabbing unsuspecting Austrians 
as they sit peacefully over a glass of beer. 
It is all very like Cyprus, with stilettos 
instead of tommy-guns. ° A.D. 


Anecdotes of Destiny. 
Michael Joseph, 13/6 
These outré yarns with their fantastic 

settings and self-confident narration are 

so different from any other contemporary 
writing that it is difficult to suggest their 
flavour to anybody who does not know 
the previous collections. For anybody 
who does it is enough to say that the 
change in the title from “Tales” to 

“Anecdotes” suggests a slight lowering 

of the target. Though destiny is to be 

illuminated, the appeal is to wonder, 
without reliance on the supernatural. 

One or two of the stories are a little trivial 

for the high solemnity of the manner, but 

all of them are full of the unexpected 
and the promising, and lure you on. 

I find it a little difficult to see more 
in their baronial authoress than a fertile 
talent for invention and a story-teller’s 
eye; but it is apparently possible to sec 


Isak Dinesen. 


LETTERS 


(Letters addressed to the Editor, unless 
specifically marked otherwise, may be considered 
for publication.) 

ORGAN CLUB 

To the Editor of Punch 

IR,—Your Almanack contained a 

most interesting and amusing article 
on clubs, but did not mention the club 
of which I am treasurer, though this is 
not surprising. The club is The Show 
Organ Preservation Society, and its aims 
are the collection and preservation of old 
fairground organs. We have three. A 
similar organization flourishes in Bolton, 
Lancs. We have six members, all of 
whom take a keen interest in the traction 
engine movement as well. Our chairman 
is a foreman electrician, our secretary a 
doctor of medicine; our committee 
includes a factory owner and agricultural 
contractor. Our vice-chairman is a lorry 
driver, and I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Witiiam G. R. WEEKS 
Lecturer in Agricultural Economics 

University of Durham ; 


VET. IN VATICAN 

To the Editor of Punch 

IR,—I noted with sympathy, in your 

Punch Diary paragraph about the 
election of the Pope, your perplexity 
about the presence of a vet. in the 
Vatican. Might I suggest that he was 
there to attend to the Papal Bulls? 

Yours helpfully, 
P. McQvaip 

Romsey, Hants. 








her as a philosopher in fiction, a Danish 
colleague of Voltaire and Miss _ Iris 
Murdoch. The photograph on the jacket 
shows her grinning wildly from her desk, 
with her back to a pair of apothecary’s 
scales. R. G. G. P. 


Sir Vivian 
Cassell, 


The Crossing of Antarctica. 
Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary. 
30/- 

Tacitus once wrote “As Light and the 
day are free to all men-so nature has left 
all lands open to brave men.” ‘The 
crossing of two thousand one hundred 
and fifty miles of frozen Antarctic wastes 
is surely nature’s severest challenge. 
This achievement is here unfolded from 
each side of the South Pole by the two 
principal participants to give the reader 
an account of what was happening in 
each camp. The attempt to maintain a 
continuous narrative when the two 
authors intersperse their own particular 
experiences is an almost impossible 
venture. The maps are informative and 
the illustrations excellent. Anyone who 
likes facts served up without embellish- 
ment for dramatic effect will find this 
book to his liking. A. V. 


With a King to the Clouds. 
Leuchtag. Hutchinson, 18/- 
In 1949 Fraulein Leuchtag went to 
Nepal as physiotherapist to the royal 
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family, and found them the prisoners of 
a tyrannical prime minister. The king 
was a deity to his people, but had no say 
in their government. He was allowed 
anything he cared to order from the 
department stores of the west, but had 
to ask permission to go for a drive. 
Slanders were put about the embassies 
of his feebleness and debauchery; in 
fact he was honest and intelligent, living 
respectably with his two wives and three 
daughters. 

In this remarkable book Friulein 
Leuchtag describes how she broke down 
his suspicions, became his intimate 
friend and helped to plan the escape to 
India which gave him back his throne 
on a constitutional basis until his death 
in 1955. It is an odd story, that gives us 
interesting glimpses of Nepal, but where 
the king is concerned it is written too 
emotionally, with crushing solemnity. 

E. O. D. K. 


Saint-Simon at Versailles. Selected and 
translated from the Memoirs of M. le 
Duc de Saint-Simon, by Lucy Norton. 


With a Preface by Nancy Mitford. 
Hamish Hamilton, 30/- 
The manuscript of Saint-Simon’s 


memoirs covers two thousand seven 
hundred minutely written folio pages. 
“TI am more struck with the goodness of 
the good parts than ever,” Lord Macaulay 
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recorded. “To be sure, the road from 
fountain to fountain leads through a very 
dry desert.” The fountains are now set 
side by side. ‘The memoirs are well 
translated and presented. We are given 
a microcosm of Versailles: a splendid 
procession of swaggering, crawling 
figures. We see a court where permission 
to hold a candle is considered a signal 
favour: a court so servile that courtiers 
agree “the rain is not wet at Marly.” 
We see Monsieur, beringed and rouged, 
nibbling sugar biscuits, and Mme. de 
Charlus hurling a soft-boiled egg with 
deadly precision at the Archbishop of 
Rheims. The aged Le Notre, in his chair, 
is wheeled round his formal gardens; 
and Louis XIV displays his fury, polite- 
ness and grandeur, consumes four plates 
of soup, a whole pheasant and a partridge, 
and pathetically, in the year of his death, 
receives a mock-Persian envoy sent to 
amuse him. It all makes an alarming, 
vivid, and wholly fascinating panorama. 
j. R. 


AT THE PLAY 


Ghosts (OLD Vic) 
Chrysanthemum (PRINCE OF WALES) 


T is a great shock to find the courts 
and battlefields of Shakespeare 
banished from the Old Vic’s stage in 

favour of Mrs. Alving’s funeral-parlour 
drawing-room, but this temporary de- 
parture is probably as refreshing for the 
cast as it is for us. The Vic is after all 
the nearest thing we have to a national 
theatre, and it would be a pity if it left 
all the other classics out in the cold. 

This production of Ghosts is the first 

I have seen in London for seven years. 
It is impossible to understand why 
managers fight so shy of Ibsen. Most of 
the social problems about which he 
wrote have long since lost their sting, 
but given a fair chance his plays still 





REP SELECTION 

Dundee Rep, The Cherry Orchard, 
until November 22nd. 

Theatre Royal, Lincoln, Antony 
and Cleopatra, until November 
22nd. 

Civic Theatre, Chesterfield, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, until 
November 22nd. 

Theatre Royal, York, Three-Way 

Switch, until November 22nd. 














grip an audience. Ghosts must have 
been a shattering experience for our 
grandfathers, for it hit them where it 
hurt most, in the solar plexus. of hypo- 
crisy. It exposed with cruel logic the 
blinkered Calvinistic suspicion of happi- 
ness, it showed the disasters attendant on 
too rigid a dogma of morality, and it even 
dared to point the dangers of a blind 
pursuit of the Victorians’ dearest abstrac- 
tion, a sense of duty. What our ancestors 
can have said about it, going home in the 
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bus, is beyond imagination, but it must 
have done them a power of good. With- 
out Ibsen we should have inherited an 
even scrubbier mental undergrowth. 

John Fernald’s production of this 
mercilessly good play is so powerful that 
no one who can possibly reach the 
Waterloo Road should miss it. Emotion- 
ally it is terrific, and in Michael Hordern’s 
off-centre Pastor Manders it finds a 
comic pathos which throws the tragedy 
into relief and is doubly effective against 
the appalling gloom of the Norwegian 
background. Flora Robson is wonderful 
as Mrs. Alving, very quietly and humbly 
smashing the myths that she has had to 
build around her husband; she _ has 
never conveyed suffering more surely, or 
courage so thrillingly. Her selfless love 
for her son is beautifully established, and 
in the final scene, when his face has 
slipped suddenly into the mask of an 
idiot, her heart-break is superb. Here 
Ronald Lewis is terrifying, his words 
only half-forming, his tongue clicking 
with dreadful slowness. His whole 
performance is excellent; the earlier 
scenes gain greatly from his subtle 
suggestion that Oswald is naturally a 
happy person, and that joy is only 
gradually being squeezed out of him. 
In Mr. Hordern there is a touch of 
satire that makes Manders extremely 
vivid; both absurd and pathetic. Anne 
Iddon’s maid has survived - Calvinism 
satisfactorily. I think the only weakness 
is that. Daniel Thorndike’s Engstrand is 
too méchanically a bad egg; his lameness 
is exaggerated, and. in this otherwise 
laudably restrained production his eager 
malice strikes a false note. Norwegian 
décor was at a frowsily low ebb in the 
’eighties, and is faithfully reflected by 
Neil Hobson. 


A musical parodying the plot of a 
penny dreadful in the style of 1913 is a 
happy idea, and this is exploited gaily, 
with a good deal of invention, in 
Chrysanthemum. Its heroine goes out to 
fetch the milk in a London suburb, and 
returns with it three years later, from 
Buenos Aires. Thrown out by her stern 
papa, she rescues with the utmost 
gallantry a White Slave victim from a 
dive in Limehouse, and falls in love with 
the girl’s attractive brother (Eton, 
Balliol and the Reform). ‘The girl, of 
course, is engaged to the heroine’s 
brother, and so, unusual in a musical, 
we have a double wedding at the end of 
Act I. But then everything goes wrong, 
and until at last her innocence is proved 
we are off again, up to our necks in 
melodrama, in burning opium dens and 
daring escapes, our path well bunkered 
by. suffragettes and sinister Chinamen, 
and thickly strewn with the finest 
sentiments. 

The burlesque is uneven, at times 
almost forgotten, but when it really 
comes off it is funny. Two very good 
performances help it over its flat spots 
and get the most from its sharper 








Miss Kate—JAYNE MANSFIELD 


moments: Pat Kirkwood as the heroine 
has a driving and delightful personality, 
and Hubert Gregg, a fearless English 
gentleman, poker-faced and _ golden- 
hearted, finds a vein of comedy above the 
average in a musical. Patricia Moore and 
Roger Gage support them firmly as the 
other lovers, Raymond Newell and 
Richard Curnock also shine, and there is 
a lively and acrobatic chorus. The lyrics 
are good, especially in some neat patter- 
songs; the decoration reflects amusingly 
the horrors of 1913; and the music is 
keyed to the extravagance of an evening 
which is basically a cheerful romp. I 
rather enjoyed it. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Eugene O’Neill’s autobiographical 
Long Day's Journey into Night (Globe— 
17/9/58), a fine serious play. Irma la 
Douce (Lyric—23/7/58), French under- 
world musical, cleverly produced. Not 
in the Book (Criterion—16/4/58), Wilfrid 
Hyde White in a criminal jam. 

Eric KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw 

Behind the Mask 

What Lola Wants 

HE easiest way out is so tempting— 

why don’t I simply say that The 

Sheriff of Fractured Jaw (Director: 
Raoul Walsh) is all that most people 
assume, from the mere specification, that 
it must be? Here is the popular and 
talented Kenneth More in a British 
burlesque of the Western, in which all 
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{The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw 


Jonathan Tibbs—KENNETH More 


the familiar incidents and characters are 
played for laughs, the central incongruity 
being the one at the root of the fun in 
that story still talked about after more 
than twenty years, Ruggles of Red Gap. 
Into the roaring Wild West of the late 
nineteenth century you: pitch a neatly- 
dressed, polite, unimaginative, humour- 
less Englishman incapable of behaving 
otherwise than if he were at home, and 
there you are: everything that happens 
is automatically comic. How can it miss? 

For most people it can’t miss, and they 
are baffled that anyone should criticize it. 
Here, they say, is a funny idea, a funny 
story—why then of course any film of it 
must be comic.~ You can hear them all 
round you, laughing precisely the right 
amount at every effect even if they have 
laughed at it already. For instance: the 
local undertaker follows the foolhardy 
sheriff with a hearse and coffin so as to 
be on the spot when needed, and we al! 
laugh at that—but when the sheriff sees 
him and says “Great Scott !—the under- 
taker!” these simple souls laugh afresh, 
as at some comic revelation. For me, 
that extra unnecessary line slightly dims 
the earlier fun; but an enormous number 
of people, apparently, appreciate a 
comedy film as they might read a 
eolumn of separate jokes, completely 
forgetting one as they take in the next. 
They go on laughing when a point is 
rubbed in; some of us stop. 

But enough of this—criticizing the 
audience instead of the film is a bad habit 
of mine. I judge these things empirically, 
and I did get a few good laughs here as 
well as (at many points) smiling as | 
realized with regret that I was supposed 
to be laughing. ‘Two other regrets: one, 





the British imitation of American, which 
makes me as uneasy as the American 
imitation of English; another, the in- 
clusion of two or three songs, obviously 
meant to be enjoyed as separate items, 
totally irrelevant and out of the absurd 
convention of the film as a whole. Of 
course the average audience won’t even 
notice . . . but there I go again. 


Behind the Mask (Director: Brian 
Desmond Hurst) is an unusually good 
and intelligent piece about what might 
be called medical politics. (The fact 
that as I left I heard a blank-faced youth 
whine in a flat voice “Cor, proper borin’, 
wannit” is one indication that it is aimed 
at people rather more grown-up.) ‘The 
scene is a hospital, and the conflict is 
between two opposing philosophies 
among the surgeons. The eminent Sir 
Arthur (Michael Redgrave) is a great man 
of the old school, a suave and silver- 
haired believer in the importance of the 
individual patient; the brusque Isher- 
wood (Niall MacGinnis), professionally 
no less distinguished, is concerned more 
with research and tends to regard any 
patient as just an interesting case. The 
story very well shows the unsettling 
influence of this rivalry on the life of the 
hospital, and the difficult position of 
the newly-qualified young man (Tony 
Britton) engaged to Sir Arthur’s daughter. 
Details and characters are excellently 
observed and credibly entertaining, with 
attractive colour photography (Robert 
Krasker) and imaginative use of natural 
sound. A great fuss has been made 
about the heart operation shown in one 
scene, but I think it is handled with a 
delicacy that makes it most interesting, 
not objectionable, to watch. 


What Lola Wants (Directors: George 
Abbott and Stanley Donen) is the title 
they have given to a version of the musical 
Damn Yankees, presumably in the hope 
that people who judge by titles will think 
it is mostly about Lola. This it is not— 
it remains the fantasy about the ageing 
baseball enthusiast who sells his soul to 
the Devil for a chance to be a brilliant 
young player himself and help his 
favourite team to the championship— 
but Lola (Gwen Verdon) is certainly the 
brightest thing about it. There are 
several excellent scenes that are satisfying 
in the way a film musical should be, 
notably her brilliantly comic seduction 
dance. The trouble, I think, is that these 
(another is a splendid burlesque mambo) 
are really as isolated as revue items if 
a story we seem to be meant to take 
seriously; when they finish a song-and- 
dance they have to compose their faces 
and settle down to advancing the plot 
again. But quite a bit of this is good fun, 
as well as decorative. 

* + * . + 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Miscellaneous things of interest in 

London include the Russian The Cranes 


are Flying (24/9/58); Danny Kaye, 
wasted (as I think) in Me and the Colonel 
(12/11/58); Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
(22/10/58); a crisp well-done French 
murder story in the Simenon manner, 
Evidence in Concrete (12/11/58); and, 
most worth-while and enjoyable of all, 
the Swedish Wild Strawberries (5/11/58). 
Among the releases is a good British 
desert-war episode, Sea of Sand (5/11/58). 
The only other one reviewed here is 
The Revenge of Frankenstein (10/9/58). 
RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Soho Again 

HE BBC never leaves us for very 

long without a six-part whodunit 

serial to worry about. The latest, 
“Solo for Canary” by Ken Hughes, was 
ushered in the other week with the 
Corporation’s customary pride in each 
new delight it sets before us. The titles, 
credits and introductory music were 
exciting but, as is so often the case, it 
seemed that more care had been taken 
with the packaging than with the contents. 
The tinsel and the crisp, intriguing 
wrappers having been removed, we found 
inside yet another of those unconvincing 
tales about dark deeds in a mythical 
place called Soho, where tarts are 
beautiful, C.I.D. men are handsome and 
trench-coated, and gangsters’ molls have 
seen too many Hollywood pictures of the 
*thirties. I have no idea who will turn 
out to have battered the Italian lady to 
death (Barbara Shelley, this—a_ great 
loss, so early in the proceedings), but I 


[Solo for Canary 


Ruth Maddern—\ana Morris 
Superintendant Maddern— ANDREW OSBORN 
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will stay with it until I find out, because 
these things are irresistible, and well the 
BBC knows it. I fear there may be 
longueurs on the way, though. So far it 
has not been “fast-moving” (see Radio 
Times), and Andrew Osborn strikes me 
as being far too close to the West-End- 
triangle-type actor to convince me that 
he ever put a hand on any lag’s shoulder 
in Old Compton Street. The producer, 
George R. Foa, coming straight from 
grand opera, arranged a miming chorus 
of strong-arm men in a scene in the first 
episode which made me laugh almost as 
much as Charlie Drake did on the 
following night. I can’t believe that this 
effect was intentional. Lana Morris as 
the hero’s worried wife and David Davies 
and John Stone as high-ranking coppers 
dealt capably with their dialogue. 
Altogether, though, this is a let-down 
after Mr. Hughes’ very promising 
playlet “Sammy.” 

If I may reminisce, there have been 
signs in recent months that things might 
be looking up in the uncertain world of 
television drama: more particularly, it 
seems to me, on ITV. The production 
of “The Time of Your Life” was 
perhaps a special case, arriving from 
Brussels more or less ready-made, with 
several performances of the kind of 
flawless quality rare enough on the stage, 
let alone on the little screen. Neverthe- 
less, it was a production to be proud of, 
and I hope it may have encouraged 
writers, actors and directors to spread 
their wings.and dazzle us with something 
more provoking than the soggy, tentative 
dramas about haggard suburban mums 
and the crazy mixed-up ‘Teddy-boy 
fringe with which they have been so often 
obsessed lately. This was quickly 
followed by “The Quare Fellow”—a 
bold choice and yet I believe a generally 
popular one, for Behan’s humour, his 
raw, edgy poetry and his flaming 
intensity of feeling must have hypnotized 
any but the most stubborn and depraved 
admirer of “Dial 999.” Shortly after 
this, as though fearful that too much rich 
fare might not agree with us, ABC put 
us back very firmly on bread and scrape 
by serving up a kind of comedy called 
“The. Witching Hour,” which stuck in 
the throat in a manner all too familiar. 
Entangled in its painful humours, even 
Dennis Price began to look fed up. 

The latest blood-and-thunder series, 
““M Squad” (A-R) gives us yet another 
reminder, if it does nothing else, of the 
vast number of utterly professional 
workers the United States television 
industry has gathered in. This is crime 
hokum on the level of the old pulp 
magazines which cradled Dashiell Ham- 
mett: but it is neatly acted, in sets so: 
carefully designed you hardly notice. 
them, and it is photographed and cut. 
with workmanlike precision. A trivial 
plaything, perhaps, but at least it -is, 
properly glued together, guaranteed to 
work each time you wind it up. 

HENRY ‘TURTON 














Shutting the Gates 


a yelp of delight when the 

Heythrop’s gate-shutting scheme 
got its shaft of publicity last season. 
Hartley is our secretary and for years 
he has been complaining that he has 
never yet seen hounds hunt their fox, 
because his whole day is spent in 
shutting gates. “Someone’s got to do the 
dirty work,” he would say with despond- 
ent resignation, but it now occurred to 
him that if members of a fashionable 
pack like the Heythrop were prepared 
to take turns as gate-shutters, surely our 
own members could be persuaded to do 
the same. 

The matter was thrashed out, with 
confused elaboration and some heat, at 
our last Hunt Committee meeting. 
Mr. Carmichael said we would never 
get enough volunteers; the Master that 
wet-nursing was not going to help him 
discipline the field. Hartley sighed and 
said that if the field were easier to dis- 
cipline there would be neither a need 
for volunteers nor a shortage of them. 
The Master was forced to agree with 
him there, and in the end it was agreed 
that Hartley should draw up a roster 
from all subscribers and hunting 
farmers. Blessing for this measure was 
obtained (rather precariously) at the 
general meeting that followed. 

As luck would have it I drew the 
opening meet. Hartley was there to 
greet me with a patronizing smile and 
my armband of office, and I joined up 


Ci we a HARTLEY gave 











with Carmichael at the tail end of the 
field, two gate-shutters being the com- 
plement for Saturdays. He told me 
that he had a nasty touch of lumbago; 
he certainly wouldn’t be able to get off, 
and doubted that he could even bend 
down to push a gate to. But he would 
hang around with me just in case there 
was anything he could do. 

We did not have much trouble at 
first, for we were accompanied by a 
swarm of school children who were keen 
to co-operate, but their enthusiasm 
waned when we ran out of shillings, and 
I was soon brought face to face with the 
trials of a gate-shutter. The trouble 
was that Paddy was itching to get on 
ahead and it was impossible to get him 
to stand at the gates. I had to get off 
every time and squelch through the 
mud, tugging a reluctant gate with one 
hand and trying to restrain Paddy with 
the other. Carmichael’s horse, a hot- 
headed chestnut lout, was even worse 
behaved and instead of exercising the 
tranquillizing effect expected of a 
partner he was clearly making Paddy 
more excited. Carmichael fully agreed 
with my suggestion that I should be 
able to manage better on my own, and 
that was the last I saw of him. 

Shortly afterwards I came on an 
unhorsed rider—and it seemed to be part 
of :my duties to retrieve her mount. 
Luckily someone had already caught it 
and all I had to do was to bring it back 
to its owner. As I hoisted her up I 
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noticed the tails of some pedigree 
cattle disappearing through the next 
gate ahead. They were mooning about 
on some wheat by the time I reached 
them, and of course as it was my official 
duty to get them back, no one had 
thought of staying behind to lend a 
hand. Cow-punching went to Paddy’s 
head like vodka and I had reached the 
brink of tears when quite suddenly the 
herd trooped back through the gate, 
calmly and sedately. I heaved a heavy 
sigh as I shut it behind them. 

But the wheatfield was not empty. 
At the far end some sheep had found 
a gap in the hedge and others were 
filing through it to join them. Sheep 
are infuriatingly stupid creatures. I 
had to summon the help of a farmhand 
to get them all back and patch up the 
gap—and by that time there was no 
horseman in sight for miles round. 

It seems that I must have been given 
faulty information on the road, for the 
further I rode the scarcer became trace 
of the Hunt. Then I thought I heard 
them over at Duckpitts, and off we 
went over quite a nice little line of 
country. But they weren’t at Duckpitts, 
and it must have been at least an 
hour before I eventually found them. 
Funnily enough Hartley was at the tail 
end of the field. 

“Been running pretty hard, haven’t 
they?” I asked. 

“Wouldn’t know,” he replied rather 
sourly. “Been doing the gates.” 
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